











NOTED SPORTS EDITOR SWITCHES 10 DODGE 
..JAVES MONEY RIGHT FROM ThE START! 


“I’m going to be plenty of money ahead before 
I have had the car a year...why, I’m get- 


ting 20 miles to the gallon of gasoline!”’ 
-..Says FRED KEATS, Handicapper, N. Y. Mirror 








































OTORISTS all over America are learning that they 

can literally switch to Dodge—and save money! 

Fred Keats, noted sports editor, voices the views of 
these enthusiastic new Dodge owners when he says: 
“TI was under the impression that I was money to the 
good by staying with the same make of car. When I 
saw this swell new 1937 Dodge, I decided to make a 
break and switch to Dodge. It’s the smartest car buy 
I ever made. I actually saved money right at the start 
and when it comes to gas and oil consumption, I’m going 





NEW “HIGH-SAFETY” INTERIORS! Interiors of 
the new ar you an entirely new kind of safety. 
ibjectionable protruding knobs on the 

instrument panel are eliminated! The 

: panel itself is above knee height so that 

to be plenty of money ahead before I have had the y 3 knees clear the bottom of the panel in 


the event of a quick stop. Door handles 
are smoothed and rounded to prevent 
snagging clothing. Thus you get more 
; beautiful and safer Dodge interiors. 


car a year. Why, I’m getting 20 miles to the gallon!” 

Your Dodge dealer will be glad to show 
you how you, too, can switch to Dodge and 
save money! Ask for the facts and figures! 
Check the many extra-value features Dodge 
gives you!...New “high-safety” interiors! 
... New “Silenced Ride!”... New windstream 
styling!...New airplane-type hydraulic 
shock absorbers!...Improved weight dis- 
tribution!...Even stronger safety all-steel 
body!...And Genuine hydraulic brakes! 

And, remember, these are just a few of the 
amazing advantages Dodgegivesyou forjust 
afew dollarsmorethan thelowest-pricedcars! 
DODGE 


Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, every 
Thursday, 9 to 10:00 P. M., E. S. T. 











RIDE QUIETLY! The new Dodge safety all-steel body 
is anchored to the frame in noise-proof mountings of 
rubberthat silence road noises...eliminate body’ rumble” 
and “drumming.” New Dodge bodies are also insulated 
with five different kinds of sound-deadening material 











DELIVERS NOW FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS 
MORE THAN THE LOWEST-PRICED CARS! 
Easy terms gladly arranged to fit your budget, at 
low cost, through Commercial Credit Company. 





























STRONGE R—all plies are full plies anchored 
at the bead—no floating “breaker strips’’—every 
inch and every ounce is there for just one purpose 
—to produce more miles and a lower cost for you. 


COOLE R—they flex uniformly without that 
heat-producing “hinging action” of ordinary 
breaker-strip tires. Heat kills the life of cords and 
cuts down the miles in a tire. Generals are cool/— 


that’s whythey run more miles at alower cost for you. 





(Uy 


“COMPACT RUBBER” TREADS 


—all tires stretch due to fatigue in the fabric, but 
Generals, having no idle, half-way plies, stretch 
least of all. The tread is kept compact and com- 
pressed against the road—that’s why it produces 
more miles and reduces your cost. 


THE TRACTION THE 
TREAD HIGHWAY 


| 


THE COMMERCIAL 
DELIVERY 





The cost of any tire can never be determined until the mileage 
of that tire is run. 


The initial price paid for a tire is unimportant. The final cost 
is the only basis of comparison. 


Recognizing these fundamentals, General Truck Tires have 
always been built stronger—to do their work better and 
deliver greater mileage. 


It costs more to build a General Truck Tire because of the 
way it is built. Thousands of truck operators know it costs less 
to use Generals because of the way they perform. 

Your local General Tire dealer is ready to offer you the 
benefit of his factory-training and practical truck tire knowl- 
edge. He may be able to reduce your tire costs materially. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. «+ Akron, Ohio 
In Canada—The General Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


THE CLEATED THE THE 
TRACTOR JUMBO ALL-GRIP 


| | 


One of the most complete lines in the business— each tire built to give you more miles for less money 


GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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TWO -LINE 
EDITORIALS 


v 


The flood will at least mean a 
flood of orders. 
* 


Time for the courts everywhere 
to put down sit-down strikers. 
* 


Judging by his actions, William 
Green maybe isn’t what his 
name implies. 


The steel industry, expanding 

production facilities, should now 

concentrate on expanding sales. 
* 


Bank on good bank stocks. 
* 


Forecast: 


Unemployment will 
decline. 


* 


A compulsory 30-hour week 
wouldn't be worth 30 cents. 
* 
Large-scale home building would 
prove a home run for prosperity. 
* 


Where did Lewis get the idea he 
was above and beyond the law of 
the land? 

* 
Some utility preferred stocks are 
still to be preferred. 

* 


Question Boxes are the latest in 
alertly-run plants. They go far 
towards answering unrest. 

* 


Flood damage should mean busi- 


ness for mail-order companies. 
* 


Hull treaties have increased im- 
ports more than exports. 
* 


Prediction: Low-yielding bonds 
won't prove highly profitable in- 
vestments. 

* 


Noting events in Russia, how 


can other countries resist becom- 
ing Communistic? 

* 
Restoration, of the gold standard 
would restore international com- 
merce. 

* 
The rubber industry is becoming 
more resilient. 

* 
Do your booking for Europe 
early! 

* 
Spring may bring a rebound in 
business. 
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light from Leaders 


‘A chief aim in management is the find- 
ing, training, and gradually placing in posi- 
tions of responsibility, young and coming 
men.—H. S. RicHarpson, chairman, Vick 
Chemical Co. 





We do not wish to escape from the 
frying pan of private regimentation by huge 
business organizations into the fire of a 
political regimentation by a huge govern- 
ment bureaucracy—Donatp S. RICHBERG. 


Many countries have found in our re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program some- 
thing clean-cut, concise, and helpful for 
the solution of the world’s economic ills. 
—Harper SIBLEY, president, U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. . 


The average mind revolts at the thought 
that a few individuals may so combine 
their resources and their efforts as to fix 
prices at will on those things which are 
essential to comfort and happiness.—SEn- 
atoR JOSEPH RosINsoN. 


Purchasing power should be more wide- 
ly distributed for the sake of business as 
well as workers. If price advances can- 
not be controlled, this will have to be done 
through higher money wages.—Ernest M. 
PATTERSON, president, American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 


Management must be attuned to the 
times and to the evolution in human affairs 
which is constantly taking place. It should 
actually hold in intelligent and equitable 
relationship the interests of those who own, 
those who work, those who consume.— 
Myron C. Taytor, chairman, United States 
Steel Corp. 


It is true that large Government spend- 
ing, financed by borrowing, has accelerated 
recovery and that it has been possible to 
accomplish a vast increase in Government 
debt without present disturbances. It is 
obvious, however, that recovery which is 
maintained by continued Government defi- 
cits carries the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion—ArtHuR A. BALLANTINE, former 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. 


Business needs salesmen in every field 
who have the vision and alertness to sell 
merchandise on its own merits. Anyone 
can sell goods at no profit, but it takes 
teal men and women to sell goods at a 
profit to the workers, to the management, 
to the stockholders, and to the purchasers 
alike. We need a thorough housecleaning 
in our sales thinking—Jay D. RuNKLE, 
general merchandise manager, Marshall 
Field & Co. 


The trade association secretary as we 
ued to know him is rapidly disappearing. 
In place of the clerical, subordinate type 
of man who simply carried out orders of 
leading members in the industry, the better 
associations to-day are looking for the big- 
gest men they can find, the ablest and most 
farsighted executives, who can direct and 
overn the membership of the industry.— 
P. A. O’ConneELL, president, E. T. Slat- 
tery Co, 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Alexander Hamilton 
Institute 


OFFERS A NEW PLAN OF 
Executive Training 


HE next five years, even 

though they be'years of pros- 
perity, will prove a more severe test of 
personal and executive competence than 
any similar period in the past. Men who 
want to win financial independence must 
meet a new set of requirements. There 
will be none of the indiscriminate, get- 
rich-quick prosperity of the last boom. 
A higher order of business knowledge, 
executive training, and understanding of 
the new rules of industry will be the price 
of better-than-average income. 

For twenty-seven years, The Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has been meeting each 
new business period with a plan of busi- 
ness and executive training geared to the 
needs of the day. Thousands of men have 











profited by this training, includ- 

ing many who are now heads of 
leading American corporations. NOW to 
meet fully the new conditions and new 
problems of TODAY, the Institute has 
formulated a NEW PLAN that will meet 
most effectively your personal require- 
ments for growth and progress; that will 
equip you to command a higher place in 
American business life. 

In this new executive training, the In- 
stitute offers you the ideas, experience, 
and judgment of the most successful 
business men in the country, formulated 
and organized to give you a confident 
mastery of tested, modern business prin- 
ciples and methods. Its value is beyond 
price to any man with enough vision and 
ambition to accept it. 


If You Are Seeking Financial Security 


Send for "ForGING 


HIS is a new edition of the famous book 

that has started so many thousands on 
the road to greater-than-average success. 
To you its value depends entirely on your- 
self, on what you want, and on how strong 
your determination is to get it. Most readers 
of this page will not even bother to send for 
this book. Some will send for it and do noth- 
ing about it. A few will read it, will grasp 
the importance of its message, and will go 
ahead to win greater influence and larger 
income. To the right man, the information 


AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


and inspiration of this book can mean finan- 
cial independence. 


Among the dozens of American business 
leaders who have helped to build the Insti- 
tute’s Course and Service are J. C. Penney, 
Chairman, J. C. Penney Co.; C. M. Chester, 
Chairman, General Foods Corp.; David 
Sarnoff, President, Radio Corp. of America; 
Thomas J. Watson, President, International 
Business Machines Corp.; J. S. Tritle, Vice- 
Pres., Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


HAT will it mean to you to have daily access to the 

experience and judgment of such men, to get their 
viewpoint, to profit by their experience? If you are think- 
ing seriously of the business and financial problems of the 
next few years, “Forging Ahead in Business” was written 
for you. The coupon will bring a copy free. 





Name.. 


TO THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
102 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail to me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” 
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What Readers Say 


Business Men Too High-Brow 





I want to compliment you on your edi- 
torial in which you ask is Lewis above 
law and order and the President [Jan. 15, 
p. 9]. . . . Business men certainly have 
to clean their skirts and co-operate, from 
bankers down, to make conditions better 
all round and get over their high-brow 
ideas. Labor and the racketeers in it have 
to be put in their place, the destructive 
alien forces driven from our shores, patri- 
otism revived. Then maybe we can go 


places as law-abiding American citizens. 
—Dr. Maynarp C. Crawrorp, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. . 


Forgotten Investor 


I am one of a small army of so-called 
investors who bought “Ford of England” 
in 1928. 

After all these years, what do we see? 
Stocks in England are higher to-day than 
even in 1929, and a “bull market” in this 
country. 

Henry Ford’s company, however, bucks 
the trend. Lower in 1935 than in 1934, 
lower in 1936 than in 1935, and already 
lower this year than in 1936. 

Henry Ford apparently got by all the 








How Leading Insurance Company 
Stepped Up Office Production Speed 
12% By Quieting Routine Noises 

ELEPHONES, ‘typewriters, voices— 

you take the routine noises in your 
office for granted. Yet these very noises 
are stealing 10% of the time and work 


you pay for! They slow up work, cause 
tension, fatigue and mistakes. 


PAINTABLE 


COUSTI- 


TRAOE MARK REGISTERED 


Hundreds of leading companies have 
ended this waste—at little expense—with 
Acousti-Celotex. A leading insurance 
company, for example, increased produc- 
tion in one office 12% by this method. 

Acousti-Celotex can be installed in your 
offices at night, over present ceilings, with- 
out interfering with office routine. It can 
be cleaned or painted repeatedly, 

A Celotex acoustical expert will tell you 
honestly what Acousti-Celotex will do for 
your office—and what it will cost. Mail 


the coupon for free survey of your offices 
—and free booklet, ““NOISE.” 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Other Celotex Acoustical Products 


CALICEL CALISTONE ABSORBEX VIBRAFRAM (formerly Heerwagen Tile) 

i " THE CELOTEX CORPORATION -15-3/ 
— “ sony Ye _ : 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. i 
Celanese OED. CF ARAIER sO Please send free copy of “NOISE.” © Havea & 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet y Celotex expert make a free survey and give recom- § 
Commercial Investment Trust, Inc. ' mendations and cost of quieting our offices. i 
General Foods Corp. ' 1 
Manufacturers Trust Co. y Name-------------------------- eb edeicamitan : 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co. ' er ee RN PS, 
National Distillers Products Corp. ' Company -----------=- ; 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. © MbD908s .ncccccenccccccseseccsccccconcscunasene ; 
20th Century-Fox Film Corp. : TES SoD TL; OE Ae ae I 
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“blue sky laws” that were ever written, 
but in my mind he placed all the poor 
stockholders of “Ford of England” in that 
grand group—The Forgotten Man.—QOs. 
car B. Ou ison, Waukegan, III. 


Contest Query 


We have been eagerly awaiting an. 
nouncement of the winners in your “Why 
I Like to Work for My Company” con- 
test. Are they to be announced soon?— 
Harvey Creecu, E. L. Bruce Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

As soon as possible. But the quantity 
of entries was so great—far more than 
we had expected—and the quality so uni- 
formly high, that careful, conscientious 
judging will take longer than had been 
anticipated—The Editors. 


Realistic, Constructive 


I have found Mr. Cady’s article, “Can 
the Skilled Labor Shortage Be Relieved?” 
[Jan. 15, p. 14] one of the most satisfying 
business articles I have seen in a long 
time. Besides being timely and easy to 
read, it is authoritative, realistic and con- 
structive—N. W. Barnes, executive sec- 
retary, Association of Consulting Manage- 
ment Engineers, New York, N. Y. 


; It not only covers a_ pertinent 
subject, but condenses more helpful facts 
than I have seen in one short article for 
a long time——WatterR J. Hotmes, New 
York, N. Y. 


Downright Fool 


While we are subscribing for another 
year, we believe you are slipping. For 
instance, “Close-Ups of High-Ups.” No- 
body but a downright fool would permit 
his picture to appear under such a caption. 
—D. M. Weep, Elgin, IIL 


Uniform Survey 


We will appreciate your sending us the 

name and address of the linen-supply asso- 
ciation or associations whom we _ might 
contact in connection with their uniform 
drive, described on page 19 of your Janu- 
ary 15 issue. 
* We have under way at this time a spe- 
cial survey of this question as regards milk- 
route salesmen, hence our interest.—G. L. 
BusIan, secretary, American Dairy Foun- 
dation, Chicago, III. 

The Linen Supply Association is at 1510 
Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo—The Editors. 


Appreciation 


I consistently read Forses, and certainly 
appreciate the splendid and constructive 
editorials and articles which constantly 
appear therein—FrANK McLAUGHLIN, 
president, Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company, Seattle, Wash. 


Valiant Work 


You have done valiant work during the 
past two years.—Grorce M. Verity, chair- 
man, American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


Likes Stock Prices 


I enclose check for my renewed sub- 
scription. I like very much the complete 
price list of stocks. Other features I al- 
ways like very much—J. P. Munroe, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


e EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


APPOINTMENT 
WITH TOMORROW 





The electrical servants of the future are the laboratory playthings of 


today. Research develops ideas into models, models into practical products. 


RUE, tomorrow never comes. 
But tomorrow’s dreams in the 
laboratories of science have a way 
of coming true, and soon become 
the commonplace of today. 
Through the patient efforts of the 
research worker, ideas, born of 
thinking into the future, slowly 
but surely take concrete form... 
one day to become practical prod- 
ucts for all to enjoy. 
The early ancestor of our present- 


® Westinghouse 


day MAZDA lamp was once adver- 
tised as “‘a fascinating experimental 
toy for the amusement of children.” 
The birth of radio was no less lowly. 
Electric power lay a thousand years 
in the cradle before emerging as 
the giant we know today. 

In Westinghouse laboratories you 
can see even now many everyday 
servants of the future. Most of 
them are barely recognizable in 
their present form. But some day, 


nurtured in patience and watchful- 
ness, they wiil reach their growth 
as their predecessors have done. 
New methods, new industries, new 
ways of living, will accompany 
them into the world. 

Research is the lifeblood of prog- 
ress. The fact that such concerns 
as Westinghouse are willing and 
able to invest heavily in the future 
is one of America’s most important 
social and economic assets. 
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Be RE 


Great enterprises require great equipment. Here is one of the 
Payne International Model A-8’s in action on the bank of the 
Columbia River. Stamina built into every part of the chassis 
and engine qualifies the truck to do such work at maximum 
efficiency, at minimum cost. 


INTERNATIONAL 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


7 ons! 
= models “ 


“As a woman in the trucking contracting busi- 
ness,” says Mrs. Payne, “I find that I always 
get a square deal. We put our business on a 
business basis and keep it there.” Mrs. Payne 
says her Internationals have always been 
dependable money makers for her, operating 


woe at lower cost than any other trucks she ever 


owned. 


T Grand Coulee on the 
Columbia River, the 
greatest dam construction job 
ever undertaken, Mrs. C. M. 
Payne, of Spokane, head of the 
C. M. Payne Contract Truck- 
ing Company, has plenty to do 


with trucks—her own trucks. 


To say that Mrs. Payne is 
——_ with her International 
‘rucks is putting it mildly. 


Mrs. Payne says: 


“Our Internationals at 
Grand Coulee work three 
shifts around the clock daily, 
seven hours to each shift. 
They have worked practically 
every day since we put them 
on the job. And they have 


operated at less cost from day 


HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


to day over this period of time 
than any other trucks we ever 
owned. Furthermore, Inter- 
national Harvester knows the 
contractor’s problems, and 
leemunaenanel service is so 
nearly perfect that it is in a 
class é itself.” 


International’s supremac 
in heavy-duty work is ores 
leled in every hauling field. 
International Harvester will 
be glad to find the right solu- 
tion to your hauling problem 
whether you handle a half- 
ton of merchandise for a city 
store or ten tons of mud from 
a river bed. 


Ask any International 
dealer or Company-owned 
branch about it. 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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BY THE EDITOR 


How the public’s mind THIS writer, who has been trav- 
; : eling extensively in the Middle 
is working West and the East, has been im- 
pressed by how the public’s mind 
is working. Briefly, there is insistence that working 
classes hereafter receive a more generous share of the 
nation’s total income; but, at the same time, there has 
set in antagonism to turning America topsy-turvy, an- 
tagonism to wrecking American institutions, antagonism 
to enthronement of anything savoring of dictatorship. 

What is the way out of our threatened troubles? 

Business and industrial leaders must realize that they 
have responsibilities besides those to their security-own- 
ers. They must realize that they have responsibilities 
beyond those to their own organization. They must real- 
ize that they have social responsibilities, national respon- 
sibilities, patriotic responsibilities. They must realize 
that they have responsibilities for keeping the Ship of 
State on an even keel. 

One perilous defect has been that leaders of American 
industry and business have lamentably failed to justify 
to the public their existence, justify their policies, justify 
the rewards they have received. 

The Editor of Forses had the privilege of addressing 
a most representative gathering of business leaders in 
Pittsburgh the other day. He told them that the very 
first time he addressed a gathering of Pittsburgh em- 
ployers many years ago he impressed upon them that un- 
less they instituted plans to abolish the twelve-hour day 
and the seven-day week in the steel industry, they would 
inevitably court trouble. But he added that in recent 
times he had begun to suspect that capital, instead of la- 
bor, had become the under-dog, that the national danger 
was that, not capitalists, but union labor leaders, would 
arrogate to themselves undue powers. 

As this writer sees it, it is incumbent upon fillers of 


pay envelopes to do everything feasible to improve the 
lot of wage earners. But it is also incumbent upon them 
to resist anything and everything which would tend to 
exalt union labor leaders to positions of dictatorial power 
and authority. 

Without question, America is headed for a more won- 
derful future than any nation on earth has ever enjoyed 
if all parties—politicians, employers, labor leaders—act 
rationally. 

One thing impressed upon the writer during his trav- 
els is that there is room for incalculable expansion of in- 
dustrial activity and employment—provided sound eco- 
nomic policies are followed. The unfilled needs of this 
country are to-day greater than they ever have been since 
the Civil War. These needs cannot be filled unless the 
Government acts rationally, unless industrial and labor 
leaders act rationally. 

We have all the elements of a period of prosperity 
heretofore unmatched. If every group and class acts 
sensibly, this nation promises to enjoy an era of prosper- 
ity transcending anything ever before experienced, an 
era of prosperity shared by an unprecedented number of 
American citizens. 

a 
Leadership is ultimately attained 
by moving along on an even keel. 
x 


Office of ‘Chairman Emeritus’ 
should be created 


IT IS hard for e:derly ex- 
ecutives to face the fact 
that they have largely out- 
lived their creativeness. 
But the truth is that not a few chairmen of corporations 
should become “Chairman Emeritus,” thus paving the 
way for the election of a new chairman and a new presi- 
dent. Many older business statesmen are not to-day ade- 
quately in tune with the modern tempo. They are old- 
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school. executives. They are not attuned with modern 
conditions. They have in most cases the old master-and- 
servant attitude. 

The new day must be served by new men. 
conditions can be coped with most effectively by execu- 
tives who have come to the front under modern 
conditions. 


Modern 


* 


A TRITE adage is, “It is easier 
to make a fortune than to pre- 
serve it.” Happily, various con- 
scientious organizations have 
sprung up whose sole business is to safeguard earned 
fortunes. Few business men to-day have sufficient 
leisure to analyze multifarious enterprises, to analyze 
their prospects, their prospective earnings. 

In America to-day there are several organizations 
whose mission is to safeguard the investment of large- 
scale savings, large-scale funds. No executive engrossed 
in highly responsible daily duties should take upon him- 
self the vitally important task of investing and protecting 
his own savings invested in a variety of enterprises. He 
should avail himself of the services of reputable organi- 
zations employing large and capable staffs whose sole 
duty is to study corporations and their financial status 
and prospects. The investment of large-scale capital is 
a problem rightly devolving upon specialists. 
such specialists. 

Their services should be requisitioned by every busi- 
ness man who has to concentrate practically all his 
thought upon his own immediate business problems. 

* 


Business should see to its WILL the Administration 


: seek to force another NRA 
own housecleaning on the country? The best 


answer probably would be, 
“It all depends on what progress business and industry 
make in conducting their own housecleaning.” Retail 
merchants, through their associations, are sharply divided 
on how far price-cutting reforms and price-fixing prin- 
ciples should be carried. Throughout the country opin- 
ions differ on the desirability of new child-labor legis- 
lation. 


This writer long ago began predicting that unless 
business and industry took better care of their work 
people and manifested greater responsibility towards 
those they threw out of work, the day would come when 
politicians would step in and act aggressively, probably 
ruthlessly and disturbingly. That is now happening. 

No thoughtful person can question the urgent need for 
further housecleaning in trade and industry. Unhealthy 
practices are still too rife. Politicians, after all, seek to 
sponsor reforms they believe will prove popular with the 
public. The way to avert undue political interference is 
to avoid need for undue political interference. 

The new personnel of the National Association of 
Manufacturers should prove capable of distinguished 
service. Its chairman is C. M. Chester, head of General 
Foods Corporation; its president, William B. Warner, 


Investing one’s funds 
now complicated 


We have 
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president af the McCall Company and chairman of the 
executive committee of the American Woolen Company ; 
first vice-president, Thomas E. Wilson, chairman, Wil- 
son & Company; second vice-president, S. Clay Will- 
iams, chairman, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company ; third 
vice-president, Walter J. Kohler, president, Kohler Com- 
pany. Regional vice-presidents just elected are: 


H. A. Bullis, vice-president, General Mills, Minneapolis; S. 
Bayard Colgate, president, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
Jersey City; C. S. Davis, president, Borg-Warner Corporation, 
Chicago; Lammot du Pont, president, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Delaware; William L. Hoge, president, 
Mengel Company, Louisville, Ky.; Robert B. Henderson, presi- 
dent, Pacific Portland Cement Company, San Francisco; T. M. 
Girdler, chairman, Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland; F. W. 
Lovejoy, president, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
S. Wells Utley, president, Detroit Steel Castings Company, 
Detroit; H. W. Prentis, Jr., president, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa.; F. B. Davis, president, U. S. Rubber 
Company, New York. 


The foregoing is the most influential, responsible, 
representative body of executives attached to any busi- 
ness association in America. They should go far towards 
compensating for the shortcomings of the so-called 
“Chamber of Commerce of the United States,” whose 
depression record has been lamentably abortive. One 
thing this industrial nation has long needed is a compact 
body of business leaders enjoying public confidence. Will 
the executives of the National Association of Manufac- 


turers prove capable of filling the bill? 
* 


Misrepresentation always is a mistake. 
7” 
Women want architests ONE woman reader asks 


*ORBES to urge architects and 
to consult them builders to consult women in 


drawing up plans for homes and 
She points out that those it is most neces- 
sary to please are prospective customers, nine times out 
of ten women. Men may think they know what house- 
wives should have, she observes, but women themselves 
know better than any mere male architect, builder, pro- 
moter. Notwithstanding all we hear about delicatessen 
meals, she declares that sensible women attach more im- 
portance to the kitchen, its equipment and lay-out, and to 
closets, than to anything else in a home. 

Doesn’t this sound sensible ? 
* 


apartments. 


Life is short. Don’t waste it. 
a 


Office appliance companies 1! Social Security Act in- 
volves the preparation of more 
should prosper elaborate statistics —wage 


statements—than . ever before 
requisitioned. These records demanded from large com- 
panies are infinitely greater than ever before called for. 
To comply with them, unprecedented figuring is neces- 
sary. This figuring entails endless details. It can be 
accomplished most economically by introduction of the 
most elaborate machinery. Our office appliance com- 
panies have risen heroically to the occasion. 

* 


The man who doesn’t give up, gets up. 





> 





CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





WINTHROP ROCKEFELLER 


THE veteran John D. Rocke- 
feller, who toiled in daylight and dark 
when laying the foundations for his 
own career—but let up while still 
somewhat less than middle-aged—be- 
lieves in young men applying their 
nose to the grindstone. He has no 
use for loafers, either rich or poor. 

His idol is his only son, John D., 
Jr., whose philanthropic activities 
have constantly heartened and thrilled 
the Oil King. In my presence, John 
D., Sr., told his grandsons, sons of 
John D., Jr., that he expected them 
to become useful citizens, that if they 
proved their worth, they might some 
day, “perhaps about the time you 
may want to get married, receive 
enough money to build a comfortable 
home,” but added a warning that, un- 
less they conducted themselves 
worthily, they need expect nothing 
from him. 

Winthrop Rockefeller, named after 
his uncle (his mother’s brother) 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, head of 
America’s largest bank (the Chase), 
must particularly delight his grand- 
father’s heart. He has just finished 
three years’ apprenticeship out in the 
oil fields in preparation for a career 
in the oil business. He admits, “My 
aspirations are slightly higher than 
physical labor.” Tipping the scales 
at 220 pounds, this 24-year-old youth 
was able to hold his own with the 
best of the workmen on the firing 
line. Another spell of experience, 
probably in some foreign field, is 
planned to round out his training for 
executive responsibility. 

He admits that, being 6 feet, 3% 
inches in height, wielding a short- 
handled shovel wasn’t exactly child’s 
play, notwithstanding that he doesn’t 
shirk grueling work. 

As it looks now, he promises to 
follow in his grandfather’s rather 
than his father’s footsteps. 


BERNARD M. CULVER 


UNDER the presidency of Fred 
Moffatt—just elected for the third 
time—the New York Curb Ex- 
change, second-largest security mart 
in the country, has been handled with: 
business statesmanship. No scandals. 
No conniving at scullduggery by un- 
scrupulous stock market riggers. 

In my early days in Wall Street 
the “Curb Exchange” consisted of a 
nondescript crowd of brokers congre- 
gated in the open, in the middle of 
Broad Street, doing little business 
and in the most happy-go-lucky, hap- 
hazard, catch-as-catch-can fashion. 
There was no system whatsoever for 
recording transactions. I personally 
compiled each day’s trading for the 
New York Journal of Commerce by 
buttonholing each broker before three 
o’clock and quizzing him. 

The Curb Exchange has for years 
occupied its own palatial building. It 
has instituted rules and regulations 
as strict as those governing the New 
York Stock Exchange. It has its 
own governors, its own systematic 
machinery for recording sales. It 
performs an essential function, pro- 
viding an organized market for the 
introduction and seasoning of riew 
security issues and a marketplace for 
stocks of enterprises not ripe for ad- 
mission to the Big Board. 

Fred Moffatt, a he-man, is—de- 
servedly—highly respected by fellow- 
brokers. Originally an Associated 
Press telegraph operator, he rushed 
overseas when America entered the 
World War to assist in establishing 
a telegraph system at General 
Pershing’s headquarters in France. 
He worked hard then. And he has 
worked hard ever since. 

He joined the Curb Exchange in 
1923, was elected to the board of gov- 
ernors in 1929, to the presidency at 
the beginning of 1935. He takes his 
duties most seriously, and is con- 


FRED MOFFATT 


stantly on the job, flying hither and 
yon in the interests of his institution. 
No emergency can upset his poise. 
Although he has few opportunities 
these days to play golf, I have found 
him during the last decade a more 
doughty opponent as a golfer than 
as a bridge player. His home, in 
Manhasset, L. I., is ideally hospitable. 


THE stalwart Henry Evans, ag- 
gressively built up early this century 
what became known as the America 
Fore group of insurance companies. 
When he passed on, in 1924, he was 
succeeded by the financially-minded 
Ernest Sturm, less of a physical giant. 
Now, following his demise, another 
giant, Bernard M. Culver, takes the 
helm of this important combination 
of companies—American Eagle Fire 
Insurance, Fidelity & Casualty, Fi- 
delity-Phenix, First American, Con- 
tinental, Maryland, Niagara Fire. 

An Illinoisan, who graduated from 
Grinnell College, Iowa, Mr. Culver 
became a local insurance agent in 
Superior, Wis., thirty-seven years 
ago. He steadily forged ahead until 
he became vice-president of the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company in 
1917. When America Fore ac- 
quired this company, he became an 
important figure in the big group. In 
1932 he was elevated to the presi- 
dency. 

Now, at 63, he shoulders the duties 
formerly devolving upon Chairman 
Sturm as well as the presidential 
duties—insurance companies very 
rarely select a youngish man as com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Mr. Culver is very accessible to 
people, including his own employees, 
is an excellent listener, has a rich 
sense of humor, is essentially demo- 
cratic. His personality radiates “old- 
fashioned” courtesy and courtliness. 
Hobbies: golf, bridge. 
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Last March, Horne’s department store (left) was literally swamped. 








Now it’s prepared for almost anything 


How Pittsburgh Cuts Flood Damage 


As flood-stricken cities courageously come back, one question 
is uppermost in business men’s minds: “How can we prevent 


damage next time?” 


Here are the prevention plans of Pitts- 


burgh companies, worked out in the light of last year’s disaster. 


accustomed to floods. But the 
one of last March was so severe 
that it finally shocked the city out of 
the lethargy into which it had fallen. 

Pittsburgh business men indulged 
in no long-drawn-out discussions as 
they did in the years that followed 
the flood of 1907. 

The city felt that the danger from 
future floods must be averted, and it 
went to work with a will. Whatever 
could be done during the Summer 
and Autumn months was done. To- 
day, Pittsburgh is better prepared 
to cope with a flood than ever before 
in its history. And when the waters of 
its rivers rose threateningly before 
pouring down the Ohio last month, 
much of Pittsburgh was ready— 
even though it faced no such emer- 
gency as the Ohio Valley cities did. 

In talking with Pittsburgh busi- 
ness men, one may distinguish four 
different attitudes toward floods: 

1. There is the gambler who feels 
—just because the last flood was the 


P secs URGHERS have become 
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most devastating in 174 years of rec- 
ord—that another like it may never 
happen again. Quite often he is the 
small citizen who does not have any 
money to spend anyway. In the fu- 
ture, he will move faster to get his 
stock and fixtures high and dry when 
he gets flood reports; outside of that, 
he will do little or nothing. 

2. Many business heads are wait- 
ing to see what the Government will 
do before they plan to do anything 
on their own account. They believe 
that it is impossible to do any con- 
structive individual planning before 
all Government plans have been com- 
pleted and are in operation. Only 
then will they loosen the strings of 
their purses. 

3. A third group is making its 
buildings as accessible as possible to 
flood waters. These business men 
have changed things around in their 
basements and on their first floors to 
such an extent that very little damage 
will be caused by water. No stock will 


be kept on either of these two levels, 


and no attempt will be made to hold 
flood waters back. The high water 
will be invited in, so that the hydro- 
static pressure on building walls will 
be equalized to prevent collapse. 

4. A fourth (and very important) 
point of view is a determination that 
“It must not happen again. We must 
do something !” 

All companies which have taken 
extreme measures to protect them- 
selves in every possible way from any 
type of flood damage subscribe to this 
gospel. And here are some of the 
things they have done in the Pitts- 
burgh district : 

West Penn Power Company has 
built a concrete flood barrier 215 feet 
long to protect its Springdale plant 
from driftwood. It has raised base- 
ment parapets, strengthened walls, 
and closed all basement windows. 

Bell Telephone Company has al- 
ready spent $1,900,000 to replace 
damaged equipment. All important 
services in the main downtown build- 
ing have been moved above flood 
level. It has installed additional 
pumps and has purchased portable 
emergency power plants which will 
be driven by gasoline engines. 

Joseph Horne Company (depart- 
ment store), which suffered a $750,- 
000 merchandise and equipment loss 
in last year’s flood, has spent $1,- 
750,000 for new fixtures and for a 


geueral reconditioning and floodproof- 
ing of the entire store. With this 
money, aluminum bulkheads have 
been built for each window and for 
the entrances. 

H. J. Heinz Company has equipped 
its auditorium and power house with 
bulkheads. 

Pittsburgh Press has protected its 
first floor with bulkheads of steel, 
concrete, and glass brick. 

Weirton Steel Company has built 
a new boiler house higher than the 
highest stage of the water a year ago. 

At a cost of more than $300,000, 
the Farmer’s Deposit National Bank 
has constructed a new vault on the 
second floor of its building. The base- 
ment vault has been torn out. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
built a number of retaining walls 
along its right-of-way on the Cone- 
maugh River near Johnstown in order 
to keep the tracks from washing away. 

May Drug Company is building 
new bulkheads capable of meeting any 
future emergency and has installed 
new pumps. 

Stanley Theater, Rosenbaum’s de- 
partment store, and the Kaufmann 
department store’s North Side ware- 
house have been rebuilt in such a 
manner that future floods will do 
little damage. 

The vault of the Pitt National 
Bank has been waterproofed, and the 
Union National Bank has built a 
waterproof wall around its vault. 

The Keystone National Bank is 
prepared for a 38-foot flood crest 
right now. Plans are under way to 
add bulkheads; when they are in 
place, the bank will be protected up 
to a flood stage of 54 feet (the crest 
of last year’s flood was 46 feet). 

The Fidelity Trust Company has 
rebuilt its basement and it is now so 
arranged that all machinery may be 
moved out in a few hours’ time. 

Correspondence and blue-print files 
of the East Pittsburgh plant of West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company have been moved from 
the basement to the upper floors, and 
plans which will further safeguard 
the building are being drawn up. 

At a cost of $300,000, the Alle- 
gheny County Steam Heating Com- 
pany, which supplies heat to many 
of the Golden Triangle’s office build- 
ings, has flood-proofed a number of 
its heating plants. The number of 
pumps has been increased, and equip- 
ment has been moved to higher levels 
wherever possible. 

The New Kensington plant of the 
Aluminum Company of America is 
protected by a 1,500-foot sea wall. 
built during the past Summer. The 
city’s drainage lines have been run 
around the plant, and a separate 


drainage system has been installed. 
The cost of this project was in ex- 
cess of $400,000. 

The officers of these companies 
have not waited to see what the Gov- 
ernment would do; they, have forged 
ahead and done the thirigs most nec- 
essary to prevent damage in case of 
another 1937 flood which hits Pitts- 
burgh harder than the January Ohio 
River flood did. 

Meanwhile, however, the Govern- 
ment has been far from idle. 





Aluminum Co. 
Displays are whisked out of Horne’s win- 
dows, aluminum bulkheads at the rear are 


pulled forward and bolted 








U. S. Army engineers, who have 
thoroughly studied Pittsburgh’s flood 
problem, have recommended the erec- 
tion of a number of dams and reser- 
voirs along the head waters of the Al- 
legheny and Monongahela rivers. The 
cost of such a project is about $85,- 
000,000 at to-day’s prices. The State 
will bear some of this expense, but 
provisions for Federal participation 
are included in the Omnibus Flood 
Control Act of last June. 


(Continued on page 26) 





Aluminum Co. 
Other watertight bulkheads cover the doors, 
to keep the first floor dry. Above, meet- 
ing the flood threat last month 





Pittsburgh Press discards windows for bulkheads of steel, concrete, glass brick 
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M. A. Linton 


President, Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


UCH has been said about the 
M 47-billion-dollar reserve fund 

which is to be built up under the 
Social Security Act as it now stands. 
About its effect upon our national 
economy. About what the money will 
be invested in after the outstanding 
Government debt has been absorbed 
by the reserve account. About the 
temptations to which the presence of 
such a huge sum will give rise. 

All of these topics are interesting 
and provide opportunity for stimulat- 
ing debate. But they do not take us 
to the heart of the problem. 

When the subject of amending the 
Act comes before Congress, two cru- 
cial questions should be thoroughly 
considered : 

First, are we going to reduce the 
national debt in a normal manner, or 
is it to be bought up out of the pro- 
ceeds of payroll taxes? 

Second, what can be done to pro- 
vide properly for those workers in- 
cluded in the contributory plan who 
during, say, the next twenty years 
will be retiring from their jobs at 65? 

These two questions are closely 
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kwing Galloway 


The Social Security Act Should Be Amended! 


linked and involve many problems of 
far-reaching economic and_ political 
significance. 

Take first the debt matter. Under 
the reserve plan, general Federal rev- 
enue funds would never be called up- 
on to pay off the principal of the 
national debt. Every million dollars 
of outstanding national debt which 
would be taken over by the reserve 
account would mean a million dollars 
of debt whose principal need not be 
paid off out of general revenue funds. 

Consequently, the national debt 
would tend to be “frozen” at a high 
figure. 

General revenues would, however, 
continue to furnish the money to pay 
3 per cent. interest on the investments 
in the reserve account. This interest 
would be devoted solely to paying 
pensions. By the time the system is 
operating fully in 1980, the interest, 
according to the estimate, would 
amount to $1,400,000,000 a year, or 
40 per cent. of the estimated pension 
load of $3,500,000,000. The remain- 
ing $2,100,000,000 is expected to 
come from the payroll taxes which 
will have been running after 1948 at 
the total rate of 6 per cent. a year. 

Contemplating this program, we 
may well ask why we should use such 


Should we maintain a reserve for pen- 
sions? Or should we pay as we go? 
Should larger pensions be paid to near- 
future pensioners? How? 

Should payroll taxes be so high? 
Should sound company pension plans 
be exempted? 

These questions, and others, are here 
answered by an outstanding authority 
on social security and its relation with 
business. His purpose: To outline 
changes in the present plan for which 
business men should unitedly ask. 


an unusual method. Why not continue 
to reduce the national debt by means 
of general revenue funds as we have 
in the past, instead of buying it up 
from the proceeds of payroll taxes? 
This would reduce the interest on the 
national debt that would thereafter 
have to be paid from general revenue 
funds. The amount thus released 
could then be considered as available 
for old-age pensions when needed, 
in the same way as the interest on 
the reserve fund would be considered 
under the present plan. 

Furthermore, bolstering the old- 
age pensions to be paid during the 
earlier decades of the plan is badly 
needed. In 1942, when the pensions 
are first payable, the average pension 
estimated to be paid to those who have 
retired is $18 a month. This average 
increases to $46 in 1980 as shown in 
the following table: 


Estimated Average 
Year Pension Paid 
BN ye. $18 
NS Awe advan eeu eee 19 
ER RENS reyes are 22 
DM cpibbateomvvtes 29 
RN eas 37 
SP ees dae debe sce 46 


When we consider that in a very 





large proportion of the cases these 
figures represent what a man and his 
wife together will receive, it is obvi- 
ous that something should be done to 
bring the earlier pensions to a more 
reasonable level. 

In devising a new pension formula 
it might be well to consider doing 
more for those who have small re- 
sources, and not so much for those 
who are more favorably situated and 
therefore better able to make inde- 
pendent provision for their own needs. 
In 1980 the average pension of $46 
per month will be made up of 
amounts ranging from $10 to $85. 
Might it not be well to change these 
limits, say, to $20 and $60 without 
altering the $46 average? This would 
do more for the low-income-earning 
groups and allow greater latitude for 
those with larger resources to save 
voluntarily for old age. After all, do 
we not want to encourage voluntary 
thrift and saving? Are not these 
traits of character of value to the 
individual and the nation? 


Don’t Add to the Load! 


One point should be made quite 
clear. Any new scale of benefits 
should increase the benefits to be 
paid in the earlier decades only, and 
should not increase the ultimate pen- 
sion load of $3,500,000,000, estimated 
to be reached in 1980. This is as 
much of a burden as we should pass 
on to future generations—especially 
when we recall that the contributory 
plan applies only to a little more than 
one-half of the gainful workers in the 
United States, thus making it neces- 
sary to raise funds to provide in some 
other manner for those among the 
remainder who will be found in need. 

A change of the kind proposed in 
the benefit schedule would mean a 
still greater departure from savings- 
fund and private-life-insurance con- 
cepts, and a greater acceptance of 
social-insurance concepts than are 
embodied in the present Act. 

The British, in their contributory 
old-age plan, went so far as to pro- 
vide that those who retired immedi- 
ately after the inauguration of the 
system would receive a pension of 
the same amount as will those who 
retire years hence. It probably would 
not be practicable to apply the same 
principle to our contributory plan. 
But it would be well to move in that 
direction in order that the pensions 
in the next twenty years may be more 
adequate. In so doing, it would also 
be well to consider starting the pay- 
ment of pensions before 1942, say in 
1939 or 1940. A waiting period of 
five years is likely to stir up consider- 
able restlessness and discontent, espe- 
cially when pensioners see that the 


money to pay the pensions is actually 
available. 

Payroll taxes need not be increased 
to make these changes. As a matter 
of fact, they could be kept at the 2 
per cent. rate for several years be- 
yond the present three-year period, 


before an increase would be needed. * 


Eventually it might be necessary to 
go to the ultimate 6 per cent. rate; 
but not for several years after 1949, 
the year when the rate under the 
present law is scheduled to reach that 
figure anyway. Therefore, why set 
any definite time for increasing the 
initial rate of 2 per cent? Why not 
let Congress make changes in the 
future as the need for them appears? 

Another reason for increasing the 
size of the pensions paid in the early 
decades stems from the fact that the 
Social Security Act covers little more 
than half of the nation’s gainful work- 
ers. 

The remainder are subject to what 
amounts to free pensions paid on a 
fifty-fifty basis by the states and Fed- 
eral Government to those reaching 
65 who are found to be in need upon 
the application of a “means” test. In 
November, the average of these pen- 
sions in seventeen states was in excess 
of $20. Since a husband and wife are 
often both eligible for pensions if in 
need, many couples receive more than 
this average. When we consider the 
size of the free pensions and the fact 


that they apply potentially to 47 per 
cent. of the gainful workers of the 
country (in addition to those now 65 
or over who are unemployed and in 
need) it is possible that they may 
imperil the success of the existing 





Wide World 


INADEQUATE PENSIONS are occasionally 
amusing, usually tragic. A Cleveland 
street-car motorman (above), 65 on Jan. 2, 
chose to take the pension due him under 
the present law in a lump sum: 17 cents! 





contributory plan. In other words: 
Why pay payroll taxes in order to 
receive a pension which is less than 
the one you would receive anyway if 
you reach old age without resources? 

Furthermore, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that the free pensions will be- 
come more generous as time goes on. 
In California, the average grant per 
individual recipient was $31.54 in No- 
vember. In Massachusetts, the law 
provides that a destitute aged couple 
without income or children to take 
care of them shall receive not less 
than $50 per month. A man in simi- 
lar circumstances, without a wife, 
shall receive not less than $30. In the 
November election, Colorado adopted 
a constitutional amendment opening 
the door for pensions of $45 per indi- 
vidual, available at the unusually low 
age of 60. 


Servants, Farmhands, Too 


But even if the contributory pen- 
sions are raised to a more reasonable 
level in the earlier decades, a matter 
for deep concern will still remain. 
This is the inherently complicated 
nature of a plan which relates pen- 
sions to total earnings over a specified 
period. Unfortunately, there seems to 
be no other satisfactory way of adjust- 
ing pensions to the widely varying 
living standards in different sections 
of the country. If possible, the Fed- 
eral plan should be simplified so that 
it can be extended to cover domestic 
servants and farm laborers, thus re- 
ducing materially the area in which 
the disturbing free pensions will be 
operating. 

Two opposing forces are at work, 
however, and they present a difficult 
dilemma. If the plan is simplified and 
extended, it will probably be at the 
expense of its ability adequately to 
meet the varying standards of living. 
If present principles are retained, 
there is a risk of its being undermined 
by the companion system of free pen- 
sions available to so large a propor- 
tion of the population. 

This dilemma may eventually force 
the abandonment of the contributory 
principle, desirable as we may believe 
that to be. In a nation of 128 million 
people with the widely varying condi- 
tions that exist among them, it may 
not be possible to operate a contribu- 
tory plan successfully. Therefore, in 
proceeding with the contributory 
principle we should be under no illu- 
sion as to its difficulties, and should 
be ready with an alternate plan should 
serious trouble loom on the horizon. 

A subject of vital interest to many 
business men is the effect of the Gov- 
ernment’s old-age security program 
upon existing sound pension plans. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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By B. C. Forbes 


OHN L. LEWIS is a new Ameri- 
can product. He is the only la- 
bor leader, the only citizen, who 

has sought to set himself and his 
followers above and beyond the law, 
defiant of the courts. 

No other citizen ever talked as 
brazenly to a President of the United 
States as Lewis did recently, when, 
in effect, he shouted to President 
Roosevelt that, having pulled chest- 
nuts out of the fire for Candidate 
Roosevelt, it was up to the latter to 
pull chestnuts out of the fire for him. 
In impudent language, Lewis de- 
manded that the President pay off 
his political obligation. 

This episode throws a flood of light 
on the make-up of this arrogant labor 
leader. He long has been essentially 
dictatorial. He is obsessed with 
grandiose notions of his importance 
and power. Intimates reveal him 
as having very definite visions of 
reaching the White House in 1940. 


Lewis—and the Mahatma 


Somehow Lewis and his tactics 
often remind me of my experiences 
with “Mahatma” Gandhi before he 
received that flattering appellation. 

I was a newspaper man in South 
Africa when young Gandhi, a fledg- 
ling lawyer, was interesting himself 
in the wellbeing of Indian coolies im- 
ported to work on sugar plantations, 
railroads, etc. He came to see me 
often. Always he wanted publicity 
for his activities; he wanted an- 


nouncements concerning meetings he 
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had called, he wanted lengthy re- 
ports of these meetings. He wanted 
ceaseless publicity for himself. 

I never could determine whether 
he was more interested in benefiting 
these low-class Indians than in hav- 
ing himself projected into the lime- 
light. 

In those days he wore European 
clothes, lived like a European, acted 
as a normal European. Since then 
he has achieved international fame 
as a leader in India, has discarded 
European dress and habits, has posed 
before the whole world as an ascetic 
of ascetics. 

But, always, he has contrived to 
draw the spotlight on himself. 

So has John L. Lewis. Born in 
Lucas, Iowa, son of an immigrant 
Welsh coal miner, John Llewellyn 
Lewis followed in his father’s foot- 
steps. He had little education. But 
he developed a magnificent physique. 
His stature, his bull-dog head and 
his belligerency early commanded the 
respect of his fellow miners. 

In his twenties, he met an educated 
young woman who encouraged him 
to read worthwhile books, to study, 
to broaden his narrow education. 
When 27, he married her. 

She had ambitions to see him be- 
come more than a toiler in a coal 
mine. He readily developed sim- 
ilar ambitions; he would become a 
mine workers’ leader. 

Shortly thereafter, he gave up dig- 
ging coal and became a legislative 
agent of the United Mine Workers 
of America. His rise has been prac- 
tically without interruption. 








At miners’ conventions he towered 
as a forceful, eloquent, dynamic cham- 
pion of labor; he radiated virility, 
brute strength, fearlessness. He 
studied public speaking, studied how 
to sway human emotions. On occa- 
sion, he enhanced his reputation as 
a he-man by engaging in fisticuffs 
with opponents. 

Unflattering stories are told of how 
he connived and contrived to unhorse 
the president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, in order to 
succeed him. .Succeed him he did, 


in 1920. 


Center of Disturbance 

Lewis has kept the coal-mining in- 
dustry in an almost perpetual state 
of turmoil. No other industry, in 
fact, has inflicted as much economic 
disturbance upon America. No con- 
cessions, no wage increases ever sat- 
isfied the eruptive Lewis for long. 
Admittedly, he almost invariably suc- 
ceeded in besting the coal-mine own- 
ers. 

But his unending exactions raised 
the wages of union miners to such 
heights that union mines could no 
longer compete with coal properties 
not under the heel of Lewis. 

Not only so, but coal. soared to 
such price heights that substitutes 
were freely resorted to. Because of 
the high-handedness of Lewis, many 
a plant, many an institution, many a 
home, turned to using oil as a more 
economical and more dependable 
source of power and heating. 

The net result has been that coal 
miners dominated by the belligerent 





Lewis have not enjoyed a happy lot. 
High hourly wage and piece-work 
rates have not meant attractive total 


annual earnings. The higher costs 
were forced, the greater became the 
inducement on the part of consum- 
ers to seek substitutes. 

To-day there are few classes of in- 
dustrial workers who would change 
places with the mine workers dom- 
inated by the insatiable John Llewel- 
lyn Lewis. 

Said Norman Thomas of Lewis: 

“He has kept office by working 
one of the most arrogant and auto- 
cratic machines in the field of labor. 
Through the use of highly-paid and 
clever publicity, he has persuaded the 
more gullible of his members that he 
was chiefly responsible for winning 
the miners’ strike of 1922.” 


Lewis the Giant, Green the Pygmy? 


Among some of the things Lewis 
has been called by workers or others 
are: 

“The Mussolini of the international 
union, responsible for the crushing 
defeat of the miners in many strikes.” 

“The King of labor racketeers, suf- 
fering from delusions of grandeur.” 

The honor of being President of 
the United Mine Workers didn’t long 
satisfy the vaultingly - ambitious 
Lewis. 

Although he had been nurtured by 
the veteran and venerable Samuel 
Gompers, the self-seeking Lewis did 
not hesitate to attempt to overthrow 
him in order to have himself elected 
Labor’s Number One Headman. But 
he didn’t succeed. 

Soured rather than sobered, Lewis, 
picturing himself as of Napoleonic 
power and proportions, later crossed 
swords with William Green, the duly- 
elected successor of Samuel Gompers 








LEWIS, John Llewellyn, labor leader ; 
born, Lucas, Iowa, February 12, 
1880; son of Thomas H. and Ann 
,Louisa (Watkins) L.; education, pub- 
lic schools; married, Myrta Edith 
Bell, of Lucas, Iowa, June 5, 1907; 
children—Florence Kathryn, John L. 
Legislative agent, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, 1909-11; representa- 
tive of American Federation of Labor, 
1911-17; vice-president, United Mine 
Workers of America, 1917-18, acting 
president, 1919, president since 1920. 
Member, Labor Advisory Board and 
National Labor Board of NRA, 1933. 
Served as member, Coal Production 
Committee of National Council of De- 
fense, 1917. Member, American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. 
Member, President’s National Unem- 
ployment Conference, 1921, commis- 
sion to conduct investigation of Gov- 
ernment Veterans’ Relief Agencies, 
1921; member, advisory committee, 
Limitation of Armament Conference, 
1921-22. Home: Springfield, Illinois. 
Address: Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C—Wuo’s Wuo IN AMERICA. 





as President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In his own eyes John 
L. Lewis is a giant, Green a pygmy. 
Confident of his own ability, swol- 
len by conceit, Lewis, determined to 
become Labor Dictator—and, pre- 
sumably, National Dictator—figura- 
tively spat in the face of President 
Green and the American Federation. 
It was nothing to him that the Amer- 
ican Federation, in duly constituted 
assembly, ruled against his plan to or- 
ganize entire industries. .. . 
Defying President Green, defying 
the American Federation, defying the 
majority of organized labor, John L. 
Lewis proclaimed that he would pro- 
ceed to carry out his outlawed pro- 


Internationa! 
“Sometimes | think | take myself too seriously,” Lewis recently admitted. . . . 





gram. He organized the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, mean- 
while. snapping his fingers at all 
unions loyal to the American Fed- 
eration. 

He announced that: the:first..citade! 
he would attack was the automotive 
industry, almost wholly unorganized. 
Having compelled that far-flung in- 
dustry to eat out of his hand, he 
would next—such was his vision— 
bring the steel industry to its knees. 


Having accomplished all this, John 
L. Lewis, if those close to him can 
be relied upon, saw himself as the 
logical successor to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as President of the United 
States. 


“There He Sits... .” 


Neither Mussolini nor Hitler ever 
had greater ideas of their almighti- 
ness than Lewis has had, doubtless 
still has. The coal miners proved 
puppets in his hands. He unhesitat- 
ingly threw down the gauntlet to the 
American Federation of Labor. He 
recently demonstrated that he cared 
nothing for the law of the land, for 
courts or any other constituted au- 
thority, that he felt strong enough 
to snap his fingers at the Govern- 
ment and all its agencies. 


During one of Lewis’s fights, the 
New York Herald observed editori- 
ally: “Louis XIV never made a more 
majestic assumption that he was the 
State.” 


The sympathetic biographer of 


“John L. Lewis; Leader of Labor,” 
Cecil Carnes, in his final “impartial 
appraisal,” says, in part: 

“There he sits, an orator to match 
Bryan, an ego as nicely balanced as 
that of Mussolini, and the physical 

(Continued on page 33) 


Wide World 


Left, Lewis talks about the automobile strike with 


Edward F. McGrady, the Labor Department's star trouble-shooter; right, lighting up after lunch 


- 
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vidual to enjoy leisure. . .. Most of 
us had better count on working. 
What a man really wants is creative 
challenge with sufficient skills to bring 
him within the reach of success so 
that he may have the expanding joy 
of achievement. . . . Few people over- 
work; plenty overeat, overworry; 
overdrink. .'. . Few realize the real 
joy and happiness of conquest. The 
basis of mental health for the average 
adult is more work, provided the 

work is not mere drudgery. 
—Dnr. Jay B. Nasu. 


|: takes a highly intellectual indi- 


To acquire wealth is difficult, to 
preserve it more difficult, but to spend 
it wisely most difficult of all. 

—-ELDORADOGRAM. 


There is a difference between sell- 
ing an article to a customer and sell- 
ing the customer on the article. It is 
the difference between one sale and 
the owning of a customer. 

—YouTH’s COMPANION. 


Success is ten per cent. opportun- 
ity, and ninety per cent. intelligent 
hustle. —ELBert HUBBARD. 


He who calls in the aid of an equal 
understanding doubles his own; and 
he who profits of a superior under- 
standing raises his powers to a level 
with the height of the superior under- 
standing he unites with. —BurRKE. 


In matters of conscience, first 
thoughts are best; in matters of pru- 
dence, last thoughts are best. 

—Rosert HALtt. 


Young people are living in an age 
of great opportunity, for these are 
perilous times. They are also good 
times, for only hardships can mold 
strong characters, and the youth of 
to-day who will overcome the diffi- 
culties of unemployment and indus- 
trial injustices will of necessity be 
people of superior ability and courage 
and intelligence. 

—Oxiver Hatt, D.D. 


I have learned that mistakes can 
often be set right, that anxieties fade, 
that calamities have sometimes a com- 
pensating joy, that an ambition 
realized is not always pleasurable, 
that a disappointment is often of 
itself a rich incentive to try again. 
One learns to look over troubles, in- 
stead of looking into them, and one 
learns that hope is more unconquer- 
able than grief. —A. C. BENSON. 


We have committed the Golden 
Rule to memory; let us now commit 
it to life. 
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THOUGHTS 


There are roads that are small, 
There are roads that are long, 
There are roads where we wander at 
will, 
But the best road of all 
For the bold and the strong 
Is the road to the top o’ the hill! 
—ANON. 


Do we know that truth is life and 
falsehood spiritual death? Do we 
know that beauty is joy and ugliness 
sin? Do we know that justice is the 
condition of well-being and happiness, 
while injustice of any kind is defeat ? 
In a universe of uncertainties these 
values alone are certain. They give 
order and design to living. 

—SypNEyY Bruce Snow, D.D. 


To-morrow is a promissory note, 
and yesterday is a cancelled check. 
Act to-day!—F. D. Van AmBurcH. 


No man is worth his salt who is 
not ready at all times to risk his body, 
to risk his well-being, to risk his life, 
in a great cause. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The educated man is a man with 
certain subtle spiritual qualities which 
make him calm in adversity, happy 
when alone, just in his dealings, ra- 
tional and sane in the fullest meaning 
of that word in all the affairs of life. 


—Ramsay MacDOona.p. 





A TEXT 


Trust in the Lord ard do good; 
so shalt thou dwell in the land and 
verily thou shalt be fed.—Psalms 
$73. 


Sent in by J. Thompson, Will- 
mar, Minn. What is you fa- 
vorite text? A Forses book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 





—Epwin MARKHAM. 











There is a single reason why 99 
out of 100 average men 
never become leaders. That is their 
unwillingness to pay the price of re- 
sponsibility. By the price of respon- 
sibility I mean hard driving, continu- 
al work ... the courage to make 
decisions, to stand the gaff . . . the 
scourging honesty of never fooling 
yourself about yourself. You travel 
the road to leadership heavily laden. 
While the nine-to-five-o’clock worker 
takes his ease, you are “toiling up- 
ward through the night.” Labori- 
ously you extend your mental fron- 
tiers. Any new effort, the psycholo- 
gists say, wears a new groove in the 
brain. And the grooves that lead to 
the heights are not made between nine 
and five. They are burned in by 
midnight oil. —Owen D. Younc. 


Goodwill is the one and only asset 
that competition cannot undersell or 
destroy. —MaArRSHALL FIELp. 


Action may not always bring hap- 
piness; but there is- no happiness 
without action. —DIsRAELI. 


In everything the middle course is 
best: all things in excess bring 
trouble. —PLAUTUs. 


The great need to-day in every 
phase of our social, economical and 
political life is understanding. It has 
always been so, but to-day the need 
is even greater—CHaArLEs R. Hook. 


Many people take no care of their 
money till they come nearly to the 
end of it, and others do just the same 
with their time. —GOoETHE. 


The man who has nothing to boast 
of but his illustrious ancestors is like 
a potato—the only good belonging to 
him is underground. 

—Sir THomas Oversury. 


Progress is the activity of to-day 
and the assurance of to-morrow. 
—EMERSON. 


Indignation is a comfortable form 
of hatred. —BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


It is the final test of a gentleman— 
his respect for those who can be of 
no possible service to him. 

—Witi1am Lyon PHELPS. 


The sages cannot be remote from 
life if their wine of wisdom is to have 


potency. —F. B. Rosinson. 
Diligence is the mother of good 
fortune. —CERVANTES. 
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WITH THESE TOUGHER, 
STURDIER TIRES FOR 


YOUR TRUCKS 


Yes, you CAN cut your tire costs and cut 
them plenty. Truck operators everywhere 


have proved it. Hundreds of them. 


Why? Because Goodyear in addition to 
giving you construction features superior to 
those in any other make of tire, gives you a 
tire specially built for the exact type of service 
your trucks perform. 


Just how much increase in mileage can you 
expect? That depends upon the nature of 
your particular operations — the severity of 
service. But you WILL get an increase— 
WILL cut your tire costs — WILL save money. 
Investigate! 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc. 
AKRON, OHIO 


PT) SYEAR 


TRUCK TIRES 
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What's New 
in Business 





New Rail Line Opens 


To-day, when unprofitable lines 
are being abandoned and railroad 
mileage is shrinking instead of grow- 
ing, community celebrations to wel- 
come the first train over a new line 
are almost unknown. 

But old times came back for a day 
on February 1, when the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe opened a brand- 
new, 112-mile line which slants 
northwest over the plains between 
Boise City, Okla., and Las Animas, 
Colo. 

The first train was a Pullman 
special carrying a delegation of 
Colorado citizens to a celebration in 
Amarillo, Tex., whose trading area 
is extended by the new route. The 
train pulled in two hours late, but 
no one minded; it was held up by 
unexpectedly large crowds which 
turned out to greet it at the seven 
new stations. Two days later, the 
special returned for a celebration in 
Denver, which gets a new, shorter 
route to the Texas Panhandle. 

The Santa Fe, meanwhile, benefits 
from a route for freight between the 
Pacific Northwest and the Gulf Coast 





Two Weeks of Business News 








Whole nation lends helping hand to Ohio Valley as flood subsides, 
Pittsburgh, swamped a year ago, eagerly shares its ex- 





“Era of good feeling” between Government, business, appears 
headed for a blow-up. President's message on courts stirs uncer- 
tainty (pp. 24, 30). NRA idea shuffles back once more as apparent 
approval of it comes to fore,and as trial 
balloons are launched for two substitute plans: (1) New sbusiness- 


definition of interstate commerce; (2) Bederal tax to enforce Con- 





Federal Reserve Board again lifts member-bank reserve require- 
ments, this time one-third to the maximum allowed by lew, to take 

I pprove be- 
cause it should (1) help stave off dangerous credit inflation, (2) 
end declining yields on loans, investments. Expectations are for 
stiffened short-term, stablized long-term, interest rates. Mean- 
while, a sharp-eyed observer warns that rising prices bring need 





Social Security Act moves into spotlight. Chairman Winant 
reports to Congress; Republicans in Congress suggest definite 
amendments; while, in a basic analysis, an authority points out 
improvements for which business men 





Steel industry, despite huge modernizing drive in 1936, plans 
even huger one for this year—$290,000,000 for new equipment, 








Automobile-strike situation tightens as General Motors gets court 
order to oust sit-downers, and parley between company and John 
Lewis, CIO leader (p. 16), gets down to deadlock on fundamen- 
tals—who’s going to bargain collectively for the workers in 
Meanwhile, 98-day shipping strike, most costly 
maritime dispute in U. S. history (nearly $700,000,000), is settled 





New York City’s free port (Forpes, Feb. 15, 1936, p. 18), first 
in the U. S., opens quietly because it is far from completed, as 
Department of Commerce reports that U. S. exports in 1936 were 
only $34,000,000 ahead of imports, lowest “favorable” balance of 


MOP-UP 
oo cities mop up. Business leaps to take its share of Joad 
p. 2 
perience in damage prevention with sister cities (p. 12). \ 
BLOW-UP 
attempt to obtain court 
regulation law carrying Congressional. (instead of Supreme Court) 
gress-stipulated regulations. 
RATES UP? 
effect partly March 1, partly May 1. Most bankers a 
for caution (p. 29). 
SECURITY 
defects, recommends 
should unitedly ask (p. 14). 
MILLIONS 
up 45 per cent. from last year (p. 24). 
ONE ENDS 
specific plants. 
with ship-owners making major concessions to the strikers. 
FREE PORT 
trade since 1895. 








which is 142 miles shorter than the 
old one; and it also expects to develop 
new freight traffic from the territory 
which the line opens up. Largely a 
livestock-producing area at present, 
the new region is adaptable to the 


raising of wheat, corn, other grains, 
sorghum, broom corn. 


Business to the Rescue! 
As the great flood swept through 


the Ohio Valley and then subsided, 
business men all over the nation 
; turned to the task of rescue and re- 
habilitation. 

Food manufacturers worked with 
the Red Cross to distribute supplies 
in stricken regions. Foodstuffs by 
the carload were shipped in for free 
distribution. Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, for example, offered the Red 
Cross $5,000 in cash or in supplies; 
the Red Cross took the cash because 
it didn’t know just what it might 
need. Other food manufacturers sup- 
plied retailers with free packing 
boxes and labels to replace the ones 
ruined by flood waters. (After last 
year’s New England flood, thrifty 
New England housewives bought 
canned goods at grab-bag sales; un- 
damaged but unlabeled, the low price 
overcame inty as to whether 
the buyer would get beans or soup.) 

Sterling Products (tooth oauie, 
aspirin, patent medicines) announced 








McCormick 
Whole towns turned out to celebrate when the Santa Fe opened a new line in February. 
Above, citizens greet the first train at Springfield, Colorado 
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buy the only low-priced car that 
can give this COMPLETE SAFETY 


To of the impressive list of 
safety features which Chevrolet 
for 1937, alone of all low-priced 
cars, brings to you and your family. 

First, there’s new Perfected Hy- 
draulic Brakes—the highest devel- 
opment of the hydraulic braking 
system—the most modern and 
dependable brakes built today. 

Next, there’s Chevrolet’s New 
All-Silent, All-Steel Body, which 
encloses you in a fortress of steel, 
while you ride in peaceful quiet 
never before known in steel con- 
struction. 

Next, Chevrolet’s Improved 
Gliding Knee-Action Ride*, the 
safest, steadiest, most comfortable 
tide ever developed, according to 























NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE- 
IN-HEAD ENGINE - NEW ALL-SILENT, 
ALL-STEEL BODIES (with Solid Steel 
Turret Top and Unisieel Construction) - 
PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES (with 
Double-Articulated Brake Shoe Linkage) - 
IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION 
RIDE* (at no extra cost) + SAFETY PLATE 
GLASS ALL AROUND (af no extra 
cost) « GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT 
VENTILATION + SUPER-SAFE SHOCK- 
PROOF STEERING* (cat no extra cost) 




















FOR ECONOMICAL 7 cHEVROLET | TRANSPORTATION 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


*Knee- Action and Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only, 
General Motors Installment Plan—monshly payments te suit your purse, 





more than two million Knee- 
Action users. 

And then there’s Chevrolet's 
New High-Compression Valve-in- 
Head Engine, which will snap you 
out of traffic tarigles in a hurry... 
Genuine Fisher No Draft Ventila- 
tion, which will protect your 
family’s health and comfort in all 
weather . . . Shockproof Steering* 

. and Safety Plate Glass All 
Around at no extra cost! 

You want all these modern 
features; you can get all of them, 
at low prices, only in Chevrolet; 
and that is why we invite you to 
choose the complete car, completely 
new, for greatest safety and great- 
est all-round motoring enjoyment. 
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Hobart Brothers 


One of a group of ten to be built in Troy, Ohio, this prefabricated, low-cost house is con- 


structed of arc-welded steel, has no basement 


that it would give druggists all the 
merchandise they needed to replace 
damaged stocks of the company’s 
products. 

One distillery gave away its 
whiskey for medicinal use. Another 
distributed 10,000-gallon tanks of dis- 
tilled water to hospitals near Louis- 
ville. A third donated empty barrels 
for building pontoon bridges. A 
fourth turned over its entire 50-car- 
load coal supply to the city of Owens- 
boro, Ky. 

Most life-insurance companies ex- 
tended their policies, usually by of- 
fering thirty additional days of grace 
to cover unavoidable lapses by flood 
sufferers. 

Selby Shoe Company (Ports- 
mouth, Ohio), Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company, and the Fisher 
Body plant in Cincinnati were re- 
ported busy making boats. National 
Cash Register Company was report- 
ed making oars. Globe-Wernicke 
Company (office equipment) was 
manufacturing oars and _ paddles 
in its Cincinnati factory three hours 
after the Red Cross emergency call 
for them went out. 

Railroads did their bit by hauling 
relief supplies free of charge. More 
than 5,000 empty box cars from the 
East and South were sent into the 
Ohio Valley to move people and 
goods out of reach of flood waters. 
More than 150 Pullman cars were 
turned over to the U. S. Coast Guard 
as living quarters for the men sent 
from the Atlantic Coast. 

Steamers of the Jones & Laughlin 
and Carnegie-Illinois Steel companies 
unloaded their regular cargoes and 
loaded up with homeless people and 
their belongings. Milk companies 
turned their trucks over to the Red 
‘Cross for carrying drinking water. 
And factories in Dayton and Indi- 
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anapolis, far from the flood, cut down 
production so that local power plants 
might send more electricity into 
flooded communities whose power 
plants were swamped. 


Rails Pass New Milestone 


The railroads passed an important 
milestone on their comeback road 
when, late in January, the Pennsyl- 
vania announced that it would soon 
begin work on the final link of the 
electrification program it laid out nine 
years ago. 

For that announcement drove home 
the point that railroad credit is now 
vastly better. No longer need the 
Pennsylvania appeal to the RFC for 
electrification funds; the money for 
the last link will come from bonds 
sold to stockholders. 

Electrification of the main line be- 
tween Paoli (just west of Philadel- 
phia) and Harrisburg, and of the 
low-grade freight line between Tren- 





ton and Harrisburg, will be the big- 
gest part of the new job. It will add 
315 miles of line and 773 miles of 
track to the electrified section of the 
system. And, when the new link is 
completed, the Pennsylvania will have 
2,677 miles of electrified trackage, 41 
per cent. of the U. S. total. 


Prefabrication Season Opens 


First of the many announcements 
of prefabricated houses to be expect- 
ed this Spring comes from Troy, 
Ohio. 

Low in cost, insulated, the house 
now going up is of arc-welded steel, 
has no basement, but provides stor- 
age space in a novel attic. It is one 
of a group of ten similar dwellings 
which are planned. 


Desert Trailer 


Now on its way to Syria is a 
unique, U. S.-made trailer specially 
designed for desert service on the 
weary run between Damascus and 
Baghdad. 

Built of stainless steel, it provides 
sleeping accommodations for fourteen 
passengers. The sealed body will 
defy sandstorms. Complete air-con- 
ditioning will defy desert heat. The 
diesel-powered tractor unit will haul 
it over the 600-mile run in fifteen 
hours, nine hours less than the sched- 
ule now in effect. Only a third of the 
route is on established highway ; the 
rest of the route is paved only with 
desert rock and sand. 


Good Sport 


In Hutchinson, Minn., some 900 
customers of Northern States Power 
Company have recently switched over 
to the city’s new municipal plant. 


Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. + 


This unique sleeper-trailer will soon be hauling passengers over the trackless Syrian desert 
on the 600-mile Damascus-Baghdad run. Air conditioning will keep passengers happy 





Undismayed, and with an eye to a 
future when the customers may want 
to return, the company has sent its 
erring ex-patrons this letter: 

“We note from our records that 
upon your advice we have discontin- 
ued supplying electric service to your 
premises. 

“May we take this opportunity of 
expressing to you our sincere appreci- 
ation of your business, and the privi- 
lege of serving you, these many years 
past. We trust that should you ever 
have occasion to again become our 
customer you will feel that you may 
be assured of the same service we 
have endeavored to render in the past, 
together with any additional improve- 
ments and benefits we may be able 
to provide from time to time.” 

A prime example of farsighted pub- 
lic relations, the letter did two things: 
(1) It dulled the edge of any ani- 
mosity which ex-customers may have 
felt toward the company; and (2) it 
built goodwill among consumers who 
were still on the company’s lines. 


New Path for Aviation 


In February, New York City, once 
the center of geography of the private- 
flying world, was host to its first avi- 
ation show in seven years. That gap 
of seven years, and the radical change 
between the shows of 1930 and of 
1937, emphasized a basic change 
which has taken place in the aviation 
industry itself since 1930. 

Seven years ago, all eyes were on 
private flying as the future path of 
aviation development. To most peo- 
ple, airlines were secondary; they 


expected the airline to bear the same. 


relation to the private plane as the 
bus line now bears to the automobile. 
Aviation shows were promoted as 
automobile shows are—as consumer 
exhibits, where owners of private 
planes went to buy their next year’s 
model. 

But consumers didn’t take to the 
air as expected. For one thing, flying 
was too technical a job; the flier 
couldn’t jam on the brakes and pull 
up to the side of the road in an 
emergency. Again, the price of planes 
was too high, and manufacturers 
could find no way to get their costs 
down. Third, operating and main- 
tenance costs were out of line. Final- 
ly, the people who could afford to fly 
their own planes apparently didn’t 
want to, while those who wanted to 
couldn’t pay the bills. 

The upshot was that the private- 
flying boom collapsed, and the avia- 
tion industry turned to the airline as 
-its major civilian market. The second 
guess proved to be the right one. As 
private flying dropped, airline traffic 








International 


Airplane plants are busy to-day. But they’re busy building transport planes instead of 
private planes, as the New York air show emphasized 


soared. Year after year it has set new 
records. And to-day, airline buying 
is the civilian mainstay of aircraft and 
engine manufacturers. 

The New York show underlined 
that fact. Dealers and distributors 
were there to harvest orders from 
private owners and to announce their 
usual rosy sales estimates. But the 
public’s main interest in aviation to- 
day centers on the regularly sched- 
uled services of the airlines. 


For Safety: Elephants, Donkeys 


Rewards for good work usually get 
better results than penalties for poor 
work. 

But sometimes the reverse is true, 
especially when it’s done for variety. 
And in some plants, animals are being 
teamed up with this principle to pull 
safety records to new heights. 

When the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s 1936-37 safety contest got under 
way, Wisconsin Public Service Cor- 
poration decided that something had 
to be done; a three-time winner of 


a national safety award, the company 
had slumped to ninth place in the 
1935-36 race. So the executives bor- 
rowed an idea from Siam, ordered 
a life-sized baby white elephant of 
wood, and set it up as an award to 
the department or division which had 
the most recent lost-time accident. If 
all departments go through three 
months without accidents, President 
J. P. Pulliam must stable the elephant 
in his office. As February opened, 
it was comfortably parked there. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing also uses a 
statue of a white elephant in much 
the same way. But most of its exist- 
ence has been spent in a glass case 
in the front office—there has been no 
department to give it to. 

American Cyanamid and Bangor 
Hydro-Electric work on the same mo- 
tives, but use a live donkey and a 
cardboard replica of one respectively. 
And Simms Oil Company awards a 
turtle, captured by the general super- 
intendent and fittingly named “Bun- 
gle,” to departments which lag in 
accident prevention. 
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Returning 
from Travels, 
Reports on 
Conditions 


claimed his determination to 

pack the United States Supreme 
Court, by electing six additional Jus- 
tices of his own choosing, the finan- 
cial world had to catch its breath. 
Investment securities immediately de- 
clined. . 

This writer cannot share the amaze- 
ment universally expressed. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt made it 
abundantly clear during his first term 
that he aspired to arrogate to him- 
self greater and greater power, greater 
power over Congress, greater power 
over the third arm of the Govern- 
ment, the Judiciary. 

He is, therefore, running true to 
form by requesting Congress to en- 
able him to bring the Supreme Court 
under subjection. 

Nor is this likely to be the final 
move he will make to clothe himself 
with a measure of authority never 
before sought by any Chief Executive 
of the United States. 

The only amazing thing is that his 
latest maneuver should have excited 


Wain President Roosevelt pro- 
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so much amazement. Some of his 
new r and other supporters are 
finding it difficult to endorse his am- 
bition to subjugate the Supreme 
Court. The New York Times, for 
example, which championed his re- 
election, declares editorially : 

His action leaves him fairly open to 
the charge that he is endeavoring to do 
by indirection what he cannot do di- 
rectly. Cleverness and adroitness in 
dealing with the Supreme Court are not 
qualities which sober-minded citizens 
will approve. Nor will the fact fail to be 
emphasized that Mr. Roosevelt gave not 
a single hint of such a scheme in any 
of his speeches during the campaign. 
If he was then meditating it, when seek- 
ing a mandate from the people, it would 
have been only proper for him to make 
public some hint of his intention. 

In responsible financial circles it 
is felt that, on a matter striking so 
vitally at the very roots of our sys- 
tem of government, the President 
should have consulted the people. 


BY THE time this appears in 
print, the automotive strike may have 
been settled. 

But the proceedings excited serious 
misgivings in thoughtful circles. 

A member of the President’s Cabi- 
net actually questioned the illegality 
of the usurpation of private property 
by strikers. She wanted to await 
a judicial decision. When a judicial 
decision was rendered—of course 
against the lawless trespassers—what 
did the authorities do? Did they pro- 
ceed immediately to act? They did 
not. 

Is it astounding that the employing 
classes are concerned over the privi- 
leges, the license, accorded organized 
labor by the Administration? 


THE WRITER has been traveling 
extensively in the Middle West and 
the industrial East. 

Conditions, broadly speaking, are 


encouraging—apart from labor threat- 
enings and political uncertainties. 

The capital goods industries are 
beginning to reap long-deferred har- 
vests. Expenditures for new plants, 
improvements, modernization, are 
destined to reach very large totals. 

Investigation reveals that the na- 
tion still has gigantic unfilled needs. 
There is room for home-building on 
a scale sufficient to stimulate nation- 
wide prosperity. Progress is a 
made but not on a 
One drawback is that the —— 
rates demanded by building allio. 
men are far above those enjoyed by 
the great majority of ordinary folks. 

Nor has the science of home- 
building made progress comparable 
with that in most other industries. 
Whereas $750 to-day will buy an 
automobile more efficient than could 
have been purchased for five times 
that amount twenty years ago, thanks 
to mass production and to incessant 
intelligent research, it still costs as 
much to build a home as it did twenty 
years ago. 

Little headway has been made 
either in mass production of attrac- 
tive homes or in the way of guaran- 
teeing building craftsmen reasonably 
regular employment throughout the 
year, which would make reduction in 
daily wage rates feasible. 


THE WRITER’S travels re- 
vealed, among other things, that the 
people are in a spending mood, that 
there is expanding interest in stock 
buying, that workers feel they are 
entitled to progressively generous 
treatment in the way of hours and 


.pay, that better times are popularly 


looked for, but that optimism in the 
most influential circles is tempered 
with caution, largely because of labor 
agitators and conditions and pros- 
pects at Washington. 
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Point 1 
No typewriter ever made has 
equalled the Underwood's 
world’s record of 135 29/60 
net words per minute. 26 world’s championships, 


including the last at The Canadian National 
Exhibition, have been won on the Underwood. 





Point 2 
The Underwood stands su- 


preme in accuracy. Alignment 
and uniformity are perfect. 


Every type character is clear and clean- cat, Even 
an inexperienced operator finds it easy to turn 
out work that is neat and professional-looking. 






Point 3 


The Underwood stands up 
under conditions that cause 
the ordinary typewriter to ' 

break down. Hence fewer trips to the repair shop 
and lower upkeep cost. The durability, of the 
Underwood is a tradition of the typewriter industry. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines 
“—_ Machines... Contos Paper, 

Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 








ever earn your 
living 


at the keys 





If you did you'll know just 
what it means to any typist 
to have a machine as good as 
the Champion Underwood 
Standard Typewriter. 


Telephone our nearest 
Branch for a demonstration 
on your own work and in 
your own office. Every Under- 
wood Typewriter is backed 
by nation-wide, company- 
owned service facilities. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 
speeds the world’s business. 


THE CHAMPION 


Underwood 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 





Copyright, 1987, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 








Point 4 ‘ op F 


Every operating feature, in- a 
cluding the famous Key-Set \ = 
VF 





Tabulator, is within easy 2 
reach from a normal typing position... complete 
keyboard control. There is no undue reaching 
or stretching to slow you up or tire you out. 


Point 5 


Operators in '‘Blind’’ Touch 
Test voted Underwood the 
easiest writing of all type- 
writers. Touch Tuning (Individual Key Adjust- 
ment) gives every key on the board just the right 
tension for the particular finger that strikes it. 


Scientific cushioning of the 
cylinder and other essential 
parts results in quieter, al- 
most vibrationless, operation. No high piached tap- 
tap to disturb a precious thought. No rasp and 
bang as the carriage is thrown across the machine. 
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How Pittsburgh Cuts 
Flood Damage 
(Continued from page 13) 


When these dams are completed, 
they, with the Tygart Dam now un- 


der construction, will control the run-: 


off from 7,487 square miles—about 
39 per cent. of the total area of 19,117 
square miles drained by the streams. 
With the reservoirs filled to capacity, 
more than 2,270,000 acre feet of 
water will be held in check.* 

When all these dams are in opera- 
tion, they will be abie to lower the 
highest river stage of record by about 
7¥% feet. Thus, ordinary floods will 
be entirely eliminated. And major 
floods will be controlled to such an 
extent that the damage will be far 
less than the $50,000,000—conserva- 
tively estimated—which occurred in 
Allegheny County alone last year, 
when the rivers reached a stage of 46 
feet ; or the $10,000,000 loss in 1907, 
when the water rose to 38.5 feet. 

Even though it will take years be- 
fore all these dams are in operation, 
the Government hasn’t just been talk- 
ing. It has already set aside an ap- 
propriation of $950,000 for prelim- 

*An acre-foot of water is an acre covered with 
water one foot deep. The entire island of Man- 
hattan could be dunked into 2,270,000 acre-feet of 


water to a depth beyond the twelfth story of 
the Empire State Building. 





mary surveys and for the designing 
of the dams. 

The city, as a political unit, has 
also done much in the last few 
months. Certain precautionary meas- 
ures were deemed advisable, regard- 
less of the status of the dams. Pro- 
tection of the city’s water supply, for 
instance, is vital. Had last year’s 
flood risen eight inches higher, the 
municipal filtering plant would have 
been covered, causing contamination 
of the entire city water supply. The 
cost of protecting this plant against a 
flood higher than the last one is so 
prohibitive that the city engineers 
have temporarily given up this idea 
in order to concentrate on the pro- 
tection of the pumping stations. The 
work done so far has consisted of 
blocking all openings and moving the 


electrical equipment to a safe eleva- . 


tion. This, it was felt, will give fairly 
adequate protection. 

Pittsburgh is in earnest—far more 
so than it was after the 1907 flood. 
Much more has been accomplished. 
The city is determined, this time, to 
put the rivers in their place, regard- 
less of cost and effort. Through an 
adequate system of dams, bulkheads, 
pumps, and sea walls, coupled with 
the measures taken by private com- 
panies, Father Pitt will soon be in a 
position to sneer at the flood bogey 
—once and for all. 











lf he is 


equivalent in your incorporated concern, 


your 


of this heavy loss. 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT 





active 


you should insure against the contingency 


BUSINESS INSURANCE FOLDER 
UPON REQUEST 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


What 
if your firm 


lost Mr. Key? 


partner, or the 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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The Social Security Act Should 
Be Amended! 


(Continued from page 15) 


Will it force their abandonment or 
change to the detriment of the em- 
ployees? 

Or can the private plans be ad- 
justed in a manner to co-ordinate 
with the Government plan? 

The an$wer to the first question is 
“No”; to the second question, “Yes.” 
Existing sound pension plans can be 
modified to fit in with the Govern- 
ment plan, and the technical advisers 
of companies which have established 
such plans will be able to show how 
this can be done. 

The proposal to exempt existing 
private plans which measure up to a 
certain standard, from the operation 
of the Government plan is not prac- 
ticable: The subject is complicated 
and involves many technical consider- 
ations which cannot be discussed here. 
It is enough to say that one of the 
main difficulties is the fundamental 
difference between the relationship of 
benefits and contributions in a private 
plan operating upon an individual in- 
surance basis, and in a governmental 
plan operating necessarily upon a 
basis which involves social-insurance 
concepts to a marked degree. 

The subject has progressed beyond 
the academic stage in the case of 
American companies operating in 
European countries where govern- 
ment. old-age-security plans are in 
effect. It has been found practicable 
to adjust private pension systems so 
that they will use the government 
plan as a foundation, and then sup- 
plement it at the points where the 
private plan is more liberal. 

The two outstanding defects in the 
old-age-security program as it now 
stands are: (1) The use of the full 
reserve plan; and (2) inadequate 
benefits for those included in the con- 
tributory plan who soon will reach 
the retirement age. By adopting the 
“pay-as-you-go” or “current cost” 
principle, and providing for the ac- 
cumulation of a moderate contingency 
reserve only, the first defect will be 
removed. This will then open the 
door to changes which will in large 
measure make possible the removal 
of the second. In advocating the 
abandonment of the full reserve prin- 
ciple, as current press reports indi- 
cate, President Roosevelt has done 
the cause of old-age security a good 
turn. So have the Republican lead- 
ers in Congress in introducing resolu- 
tions which go farther by calling 
upon the Social Security Board to 
recommend specific beneficial and im- 
portant amendments to the Act, one 
of which would put old-age security 
on a “pay-as-you-go” basis. 
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Do You Know This? 


The dollar to-day buys nearly 15 
per cent. more of the necessaries of 
life than it did in 1929. (National 
Industrial Conference Board) 

_ 

The common cold costs the United 
States more than $500,000,000 each 
year. (Temperature Research Foun- 
dation ) 





. 


Relief rolls have decreased about 
30 per cent. from the peak of Jan- 
uary, 1935, with less than 12,000,000 
dependent on Federal emergency 
spending to-day. (E. Ross and T. E. 
Whiting ) 


Directions for finding the nearest 
doctor appear on all traffic signs in 
Czechoslovakia. (Public Safety) 


* 


Only two-fifths of all U.S. busi- 
nesses are operated by corporations 
with assets exceeding one million dol- 
lars. (Twentieth Century Fund) 

* 


Workers in the United States are 
the highest paid in the world. Com- 
parative analysis including living 
costs shows the United States as 190; 
Canada, 155; Sweden, 109; Great 
Britain, 100; Germany, 73; Italy, 39. 
(International Labor Organization of 
League of Nations) 


* 


5,863 transit vehicles were bought 
during 1936, more than in any other 
year since 1912. (Transit Journal) 


* 


As the speed of railroad trains has 
increased, the number of accidents at 
highway grade crossings has de- 
creased; more than 52 per cent. of 
such accidents in 1936's first six 
months took place when the trains 
were either standing still or barely 
moving. (Association of American 
Railroads) 


* 


The lowest automobile taxes in the 
United States are in Washington, 
D. C. (average annual total, $29.46) ; 
the highest in Florida ($75.13). 
(Bruce Gustin) 


* 


One hundred dollars bought 4 
horsepower in the 1926 automobile, 
14 horsepower in the 1936 model. 


* 


Nearly 40 per cent. of all the de- 
posits in all the commercial banks of 
the U. S. are insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
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HE genius of Thomas A. Edison has man- 
ifested itself in many ways. Among his 
great contributions to the smoother, swifter 
conduct of business has been the miracle of 
Voice Writing . . . born sixty years ago. 
As the tempo of business raced faster and 
faster ... as the factor of time grew more 
vital . . . the Ediphone became more valu- 
able to executives. Today . . . with its many 
improvements ... it is an A B C of the suc- 
cessful business man’s equipment (provid- 
ing Added Business Capac- 


Industry all over the world reports the 
Ediphone Adds 20% to 50% to Business Capacity! 











ties. Correspondence, reports, inter-office 
memoranda are written at the very moment 
you are ready to dictate. Important matters 
are never forgotten. The completion of your 
business day sees the completion of your 
business. And everything is accomplished 
with less effort! 

Executives are invited to Voice-Write with 
the Ediphone in their office on the “You- 
Pay-Nothing” Plan, and to request a free 
copy of Professor H. L. Hollingworth’s 

booklet, “Using Your Head.” 


3 
ity) —as easy to use as a T, ; j . For details, Phone The Edi- 
telephone. ] fU0 4 1 4 Uc phone, Your City, or address 


With a Pro-technic Edi- 
phone, you can simplify, 
regulate, your responsibili- 


Desk FB-17, Thomas A. 


diph one Edison, Incorporated, West 


Orange, New Jersey, U.S.A. - 
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FORBES PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 























AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 














Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more favorably with the same time a year eariler than 
at any previous time since August, 1936. 


{. Kansas City, Me. 4. Knoxville, Tenn. 

2. Atianta, Ga. 5. Lynn, Mass. 

8. Youngstown, Ohio 6. Savannah, Ga. 
7. Lansing, Mich. 


8. Springfield, Ill. 
9. Charleston, 8. C. 
10. Augusta, Ga. 





HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING LATEST CONDITIONS 
‘/ 


ae a 
B 


Continued improvement Little or no change in 
one month or more to last year 


4444 \) 

1h; 1} WY 
Recent improvement Trend continues down 
(may be temporary) one month or more 


Second-best 
Cc 
Next-best 
The poorest territeries 
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| a Best territory 
Wh, Second -best 


O00 74 Third-best 


F ourth- best 
Fifth-best 
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Territory IV 


Houston, Tex. « 


Little Rock, Ark. « 

Shreveport, La. + 

Jackson, Miss. 
Ft. Smith, Ark. + 
| Texarkana, Tex. + 
| Greenville, Miss. 
Texarkana, Ark. « 
Helena, Ark. « 


~~ Dallas, Tex. 
| Oklahoma City, Okla. « 


Chicago, ti. Se Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Toledo, Ohio Jackson, Mich. 

Dayton, Ohio Hamilton, Ohio 
Ft, Wayne, Ind. Aurora, Wl. 4+ 
South Bend, Ind. Lorain, Ohio 

Gary, Ind. « Battle Creek, Mich. 
Rockford, tll. 3+ Lima, Ohio 


Lansing, Mich. Moline, ti. 
Springfield, i. Bloomington, I. 3+ 
H d, Ind. * Ch i m. 





se 


| 

= 

[ee Davenport, la. * Muscatine, ta. 
Decatur, Ill. 4+ Urbana, tl. 
















* Stars and numbers Indicate number of sue- 
cessive times cities have been high-spetted. 
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Watch Out for Rising Prices! 


Roy A. Foulke 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


N January, Dun’s index number of 
| wholesale commodity prices broke 

through the $200 mark for the 
first time in nearly twelve years. 

Since January, 1936, the index has 
risen from $178.06 to $203.20. 

Around the turn of the year, copper 
was selling at the highest point in 
over six years, cocoa at the highest 
point in almost nine years, and wheat 
at the highest point in over six years. 

This trend sould be watched care- 
fully by every responsible corporate 
official. For higher prices mean that 
liabilities must be larger, in order to 
carry increased receivables and great- 
er inventories. And in such a situa- 
tion, a drop in prices has all the po- 
tentialities of a mammoth charge of 
dynamite. 

A much greater proportion of the 
net profits in the business world 
comes from rising inventory values at 
a time when wholesale prices are go- 
ing up, than is generally appreciated 
by the operating managements even 
of large corporations. Managements, 
however, have never been particularly 
backward in assuming credit for these 
favorable results. 

We are in such a period to-day. 
Barnacles are beginning to grow on 
the keel of the good ship Business 





CONTEST WINNERS 


Papers in the “Why I Like to 
Work for My Company” contest 
were tremendous in quantity, high 
in quality. Conscientious judging 
takes time. But watch for the 
winners in an early issue. 


A PURCHASING AGENT'S 
CHECK-LIST 


A top purchasing agent reveals what 
he likes and doesn’t like about sales- 
men; what kind of presentation gets 
his interest—and his order. 


EFFECTIVENESS MUST BE SOLD 


Factory effectiveness (efficiency) 
systems should be welcomed by 
workers; for the worker benefits 
greatly. The fact is, though, that 
workers often resent them. It’s a 
matter of selling. Here’s how sev- 
eral companies win worker co-opera- 
tion for their systems. 











Enterprise because some manage- 
ments fail to realize that a substan- 
tial portion of their profits are coming 
not so much from their own efforts 
as they are from the increasing value 
of inventories. 

The business-failure curve also 
lulls them to sleep. Whenever whole- 
sale prices expand, business failures 
decrease; and whenever wholesale 
prices drop, failures increase. ’Tis a 
natural economic phenomenon if not 
a very widely appreciated one. 

During 1936 there were only 9,185 
business failures in the United States, 
the lowest number since 1920, and 
a result in no small measure of the 
steadily rising prices of the past four 


years. 

But in 1932 we had 31,822 failures, 
the greatest number in our entire 
economic history; and in that year 
wholesale prices had reached their 
low point. 


The Dynamite Goes Off 


There are approximately two mil- 
lion active commercial and industrial 
business enterprises in the forty-eight 
states. A reasonable number is al- 
ways represented by marginal enter- 
prise, tottering on the brink of busi- 
ness darkness. Any decrease in the 
wholesale price of their primary com- 
modity or commodities means a book 
loss on their inventory, which then 
becomes an actual definite loss at the 
time of sale. That is all that is needed 
to write “finis” to their histories. 

I said that it was during this period 
of rising wholesale prices that bar- 
nacles begin to grow on the keel of 
business. This is true for two rea- 
sons: (1) Operating expenses should 
and do increase under these circum- 
stances; (2) liabilities increase as 
sales expand in order to carry heavier 
inventories and larger receivables. 
Both are perfectly natural results. 

Nevertheless, no matter how large 
a business enterprise may be, there is 
a certain point above which liabilities 
should not increase. Any increase 
should be logical and in proportion 
to the ability of a company to contract 
during a period of shrinking sales or 
decreasing gross-profit margins. 

Heavier inventories than are need- 
ed for a reasonable length of time, 
purchased in anticipation of higher 
prices, have ruined more business 
units than muffed balls at first base. 
Falling prices touch off the dynamite 
and managements should be so wide 
awake that a drop, no matter how 
small, would not be unexpected. 

And a drop in prices eventually 
comes, often when least expected. 


IF THIS HAD BEEN 
YOUR FIRST GIRL 


Could You Have Paid the 
Bills Without Borrowing? 





..- For Those Without Cash For 
Emergencies Household Provides. 
Money at Reasonable Rates 


@ When you were raising a family, buying a 
home or a car, going along like any young 
American on the way up — you were in danger. 
In danger because you operated through the 
early years without a cash reserve equal to 
possible emergencies — an accident to Bill, an 
operation for Mary, long sickness for Mother. 


Loans Without Collateral 


Of course you have cash now—or collateral 
for a loan at the bank. But many younger men 
— many of your employees — stand where you 
stood a few years ago — without cash for emer- 
gencies. When“‘acts of God” strike—what then? 
Without an adequate cash reserve — they 
must borrow. Not from a bank, because they 
haven't collateral. From Household Finance 
where they get money without bankable secur- 
ities. One-sixth of all Household loans are to. 
pay such medical or dental bills. 


Aid in Money Management 


Five-sixths of all Household loans are to pay 
bills already due or to meet emergencies. Some 
are to families who got in debt through care- 
lessness and lack of training. To these, as to all 
others, Household’s Doctor of Family Finances 
gives a constructive plan of budgeting that 
stops money leaks — and instruction in Better 
Buymanship that stretches the family dollar. 
The Doctor's help returns thousands of such 
families to solvency every year. 

To see exactly how this service can help. 
your employees, send the coupon below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
and Subsidiaries—one of the leading family 
finance organizations, with 215 offices in 148 cities 
i. < 2 2 8 eS SS BRR SS 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CoRPORATION, Dept. F-2 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me without obligation full information on. 
Household Finance’s family reconstruction program. 


(AN, eR et ERO A ORONO SAT ED 


Address 








City tics cicusiissatiia 
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IT COSTS MUCH LESS PER YEAR 
TO RUN... 


Exciling New 1937 
STUDEBAKER PRESIDENT 


125 INCH WHEELBASE 





You may have no pressing need of the 
remarkable economy of operation that 
distinguishes the new 1937 Studebaker 
President Eight. But need it or not, that 
economy is there in abundance. e The 
exclusive Studebaker combination of 
Fram oil cleaner and gas-saving auto- 
matic overdrive means that you scarcely 
ever change oil except when the sea- 
sons change... and few, except cars of 
very low price, deliver so much mileage 
per gallon of gasoline. e Smarter in 
every vigorous flowing contour than any 
other car of the year, this great leader 
of the 1937 Studebaker line has the 
restrained good taste characteristic of 
Helen Dryden’s styling. Big enough for 
long-tour comfort, it easily edges into 
parking spaces many cars dare not at- 


yx 115 HORSEPOWER 


tempt. Yetits air-curved steel reinforced- 
by-steel body has all the impressiveness 
you want... and it glistens in a paint 
finish twelve coats deep. e You don’t 
slam the President’s doors to close 
them tightly . . . they have revolution- 
ary and exclusive new rattle-proof 
rotary latches that take hold securely at 
a touch and shake shut instead of open 
when you're under way. e The luggage 
compartments, with their automatic 
night lights, hold more traveling gear 
than you'll usually require. And 
every detail of the President reflects 
the quality which has been a Stude- 
baker manufacturing distinction 

for eighty-five years. e Priced easily 
within the reach of most motorists and 
the Dictator Six costs even less. 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


HE disastrous Ohio-Mississippi 

flood cost the area roundly half a 

billion in property damage—but 
the calamity probably saved the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

A carefully plotted political drive 
upon the Court, long planned by Mr. 
Roosevelt and a group of his unofh- 
cial councillors in and out of Con- 
gress, was drawing to a smashing 
climax when the appalling havoc of 
the flood suddenly and unexpectedly 
focused presidential attention upon 
emergency measures of relief and re- 
habilitation. 


Crack-Down Fizzle 


The club, so to speak, had been 
raised over the head of the honorable 
Court from behind. Bills to curb the 
judicial power had been drawn for 
presentation in both Houses. In the 
Senate a formal resolution of inquiry 
into recent adverse decisions had 
been framed. Violent oratorical as- 
saults upon the Court had been placed 
adroitly for timely delivery. Up- 
town, every segment of the vast New 
Deal propaganda machine was poised 
with a figurative deep breath, ready 
for a crushing final blast at the good 
name of the Court. It was to be a 
new high in the spontaneous crack- 
down. 

But precisely at the “zero hour” 
national attention was diverted by 
two unanticipated developments. The 
flood for a time swept everything else 
from the executive boards in Wash- 
ington. And the growing threat of 
far-flung disturbances in the automo- 
bile strike turned millions of search- 
ing eyes upon the quarterback’s silent 
signals. 

The will to destroy the Supreme 
Court still prevails. Now the whole 
discussion has been fired anew by the 
President’s ideas for revising Federal 
Court procedure generally. 


‘ 


Liquidation Theory 


Mr. Roosevelt’s philosophy touch- 
ing the functions of the Supreme 
Court is rooted in profound and stir- 
ring emotional experience. 

Since 1934 no less than ten major 
New Deal measures have been de- 
clared _unconstitutional—principally 
upon the ground that they attempted 
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forms of regulation far beyond the 
powers vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment. And under the principles of 
fundamental law unmistakably enun- 
ciated in these ten decisions, several 
other great laws also are headed for 
the legislative hell-box. 

From this experience, Mr. Roose- 
velt concludes the country is in a con- 
stitutional straightjacket, destined 
forever to hobble along on eighteenth- 
century legal crutches. 

The alternatives are two, one legal, 
the other political: Either amend the 
Constitution to give the Federal 
Government enlarged powers; or 
whip the Supreme Court with the 
lash of propaganda until it is in a 
mood to accept the New Deal theory 
of constitutional interpretation. 

Assured from every quarter that 
the country would not grant know- 
ingly the full powers which would be 
needed to validate all the outlawed 
measures, the President has set his 


course to the political alternative. . 


The Court must be whipped into line. 
Active managers of the whipping 
campaign are Mr. Felix Frankfurter, 
Mr. Donald R. Richberg, Major 
George L. Berry, and the Reverend 
Dr. Stanley High. 

As in his January campaign against 
General Motors through the agency 
of Secretary Perkins and Mr. John 
L. Lewis, Mr. Roosevelt prefers to 
remain aloof from all details of the 
warfare upon the Court. 


The Court’s Place 


Those who see some merit in both 
the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court have suggested recently at the 
White House that all the powers de- 
sired might be obtained by a single 
amendment of perhaps thirty words. 

The response, in the Roosevelt 
theory, runs that the necessary 
powers already rest in Congress and 
the President; that a majority vote 
in both Houses is conclusive evidence 
of constitutionality in any measure—- 
because Congress and the President 
carry the “mandate of the people” 
from the 1936 election. The function 
of the courts is merely to insure that 
the laws are applied as Congress in- 
tended. In other words, the judiciary 
is not an equal branch of a tripartite 
governmental arrangement, but a 
mere appendage of the legislative and 
executive agencies. 

Whatever may be said in defense 
of this theory—and much will be said 
during the next four months—the 
fact remains, in the view of many 
politically influential lawyers here, 
that it runs contrary to principles 
which have been recognized univer- 
sally as fundamental in Anglo-Saxon 
law for more than 700 years. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 








THE 
BURDEN OF WEALTH 


When a man has amassed a considerable 
sum of money we say he is in “comfortable 
circumstances” or “well off’’. But is he? 


If you are holding down just ome responsible position in 
just one business today, you know how much time and effort 
it takes merely to know what’s going on in your own field, 
much less make sound plans for the future. Multiply that job 
by the number of issues in the average investment portfolio 
and you begin to realize how impossible it is to manage 
successfully a list of investments single-handed as a spare- 
time job. That’s a burden no man can shoulder himself even 
though he devote his whole working days to it. 

Successful management of investments demands the facil- 
ities, man power and organized knowledge of a large group 
of investment specialists to keep on top of every new situa- 
tion and judge exactly how it will affect the value of 
individual securities in individual portfolios. That is the job 
that Moody’s Investors Service is doing for institutional 
and individual investors. 

For various types of investors, Moody’s renders widely 
different types of advisory and supervisory service. Which 
of our several services will help you most, we cannot tell 
until we have examined your list and know your investment 
requirements. Your inquiry will be held in confidence and 
will involve no obligation whatsoever. Naturally, the more 
you tell us of your present investment position and objec- 


tives, the more practical help we can render. 


Moopy’s. INVESTORS SERVICE 
JOHN MOODY, President 
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What 
Advertising 
Has Done 


W. G. Little 


HE American standard of living 
|: generally recognized as being 

higher than that of any other na- 
tion. 

Normally we Americans enjoy 
more comforts and luxuries, eat bet- 
ter food, wear better clothes, live 
longer, are better educated and work 
under better conditions. In many 
parts of the world only the aristoc- 
racy or ruling classes can afford the 
comforts that the average man accepts 
as a matter of course in America. 

Advertising has played a vital part 
in bringing about this condition. 

In the first place, advertising has 
the effect over a period of years of 
lowering the price of the commodities 
advertised, thus allowing more people 
to purchase and enjoy them. 

Second, advertising is the cheapest 
and most effective method of creating 
desires for better ways of living and 
speeding up the public acceptance of 
the inventions and advances that sci- 
entists are making so rapidly to-day. 

Third, advertising actually has the 
effect of improving the quality of all 
advertised products. 

That advertising results in lower 
prices is really not as paradoxical as 
it may sound. Advertising is simply 
an efficient and economical method of 
selling on a large scale. And without 
large-scale selling there can be no 
large-scale manufacturing with the re- 
sulting economies that accompany 
mass production and make lower 
prices possible. By reducing selling 
costs too, advertising can reduce 
prices. 


14 Cents Then; 3 Cents Now 


Take the case of Campbell’s Soups. 
Thirty years ago, out of every dollar’s 
worth sold, 7%4 cents went to the 
salesmen and 14 cents was used for 
advertising. But through advertising, 
sales have been increased so greatly 
that to-day, out of every dollar of 
sales, only 2 cents goes to the sales- 
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men and only 3 cents to advertising. 

The second service that advertis- 
ing performs is perhaps even more 
important. Advertising is primarily 
news about commodities and services. 
It is the voice of business. 

Consider the great material changes 
which have come over the American 
home within the last fifty years— 
changes which, in themselves, are 
purely physical or, for lack of a better 
word, mechanical—but which, in their 
intimate relation to our mode of liv- 
ing, have completely altered the social, 
and, in fact, the spiritual aspects of 
our existence. 

To illustrate: For sheer drudgery, 
the task of maintaining a livable home 
fifty years ago has few equals. Pic- 
ture, if you can, a kitchen of that time. 
An iron stove, burning soft coal or 
wood and radiating almost as much 
heat as it used in cooking. An im- 
provised tank behind the stove pro- 
viding the only source of hot water— 
and that supply sorely limited at times. 
The noisy and leaky pump over the 
sink. The weekly bath in a washtub 
of water placed in the wood-shed or 
kitchen. Cooking done with iron pots 
and pans. Dishwashing accomplished 
with only a rag, some home-made 
soap and a great deal of elbow grease. 


Ye Olde Cracker Barrel 


Compare such conditions and equip- 
ment with those in the kitchen of to- 
day. The easily cleaned and heavily 
insulated electric or gas range, radiat- 
ing very little heat and equipped with 
innumerable devices and heat con- 
trols to assist the cook. The light- 
weight, efficient utensils. The modern 
automatic water heater. The electric 
refrigerator. The glistening white sink 
with its instant supply of hot and cold 
water. And, if not an automatic dish- 
washer, at least an array of wire 
brushes, scrapers and other tools. 

In the modern kitchen the house- 
wife can accomplish in a few minutes 
what formerly required hours of hard 
work. And so it is for the balance 
of the home. The vacuum cleaner 
has taken the place of rags, feather 
dusters and brooms, doing the job in 
half the time with one-twentieth the 
labor—and doing it far more thor- 
oughly! 

What changes has the same passage 
of years brought in the distribution 
and sale of foods? 

You may remember the general 
store. Everything was displayed and 
sold in bulk—crackers, prunes, pick- 
les, molasses, vinegar, flour, lard, 
beans—all out of boxes and barrels. 

Sanitation could not exist because 
there was no way—no equipment— 
to provide for it. Everything was 


weighed on scales that were often 
more picturesque than accurate. 


To-day the housewife can merely . 


telephone her grocer, and know that 
the food she purchases is pure—that 
the weight she receives is accurate. 
Most of it is delivered in packages 
bearing the name and trademark of 
the manufacturer. 

It is unnecessary to trace in detail 
the amazing advances we have seen 
in recent years in other departments 
of our living—changes wrought by 
the automobile, the radio, the electric 
light, the phonograph, by motion pic- 
tures, electric stoves and refrigerators. 

They have all come into use in the 
last thirty years, which from the his- 
torical point of view is an astonish- 
ingly short time. Without advertising 
to speed their acceptance by the pub- 
lic, without advertising to spur sales 
and make mass production possible, 
only a handful of the favored few in 
this country would be enjoying them. 

Calvin Coolidge wrote: “When I 
was a boy in the hills of Vermont, 
twelve miles from a railroad, the only 
merchandise I saw was in the coun- 
try store. But my horizon was wid- 
ened by certain publications contain- 
ing pictures and descriptions of things 
that appealed to youth. I read—I 
bought. . . . It is essential in the first 
instance to produce good merchandise. 
It is just as essential to create a de- 
sire for it. That is advertising.” 


Advertising Mirrors Product 


I wonder how many country boys 
besides Calvin Coolidge, how many 
men and women clinging to the lower 
rungs of life’s ladder, have been in- 
spired to climb out of the rut—to lift 
themselves to a higher standard of liv- 
ing—by pictures and descriptions of 
things that appealed to them. Cer- 
tainly advertising has played the ma- 
jor role in keeping these better things 
—these newer things—these incen- 
tives, before us. 

And now the third service that ad- 
vertising performs: No product or 
service can be continuously advertised 
with success unless it measures up to 
the claims made for it. The adver- 
tiser lives in a glass house. Adver- 
tising turns the spotlight of publicity 
on an unworthy product. On the 
other hand, it points out just as sure- 
ly a worthy article. If the quality is 
poor, the trademark becomes the 
buyer’s danger signal. If it is good, 
the trademark is the buyer’s guide. 

Thus, advertisers must keep their 
quality high and they must find new 
ways to improve their products if they 
are to keep pace with the increasingly 
exacting demands of the American 
public. 
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“We Know When to Buy"—That’s the Answer 


HE Sam Davis Company, now 
| ee largest operator of apart- 
ment buildings, runs the largest 
coal business, the largest moving 


business, and nearly the largest 
warehousing business in the Ohio 
city. 

It also operates industrial build- 
ings, builds hotels, and runs a furni- 


‘ture factory. 


Other business men may wonder 
why it wandered into so many dif- 
ferent lines. The Sam Davis Com- 

y has an answer for that one: 
“We know when to buy.” 

Sam Davis, founder, began his 
business in 1904 with a capital of 
$400. He had served as an agent for 
certain properties in a slum district 
known as “Canton Avenue” and he 
entered the bushel-basket coal busi- 
ness on his meager savings. His ex- 
perience in handling tenants in the 
“avenoo” area taught him many of 
the rough-and-tumble rules of busi- 
ness. 

Later, as his capital began to grow, 
he bought anything that came along 
if the price was right. He acquired 
a little real estate here and there. 
Some of it adjoined the old district 


John L. Lewis 


(Continued from page 17) 


stamina of a heavyweight champion. 
He is the world’s foremost catch-as- 
catch-can opportunist. Though he 
never vacillates, he can reverse him- 
self as quickly as an expert ice skater. 

“His record and his speeches are 
contradictory. Times change and John 
L. Lewis changes with them. He 
does not fit in any political category, 
which is the reason he is politically 
important. 

“If he is to become the father of 
that long overdue Colossus, the 
American Labor Party, it will be be- 
cause he has never espoused a cause 
that was not labor’s. 

“Mr. Lewis is and ever has been 
one of the best rough-and-tumble 
debaters in this country, too. 

“To-day, at 56, he has every sem- 
blance of the man who once knocked 
down a mule. He has a right arm 
like an ordinary man’s right leg. His 
hands are strong and big, while his 
massive head overshadows the whole 
of his sinewy hulk. He is as agile 
and swift as a cat and thinks nothing 
of doing a standing jump to the top 


in which he collected rents, managed 
properties, managed tenants, and ped- 
dled coal in a cart. 

Through his coal business, he ac- 
quired a downtown central-heating 
plant. This led him to buy one of 
the large customer buildings. Davis 
also built the Fort Meigs Hotel 
which is now operated by the Albert 
C. Pick Hotel Corporation as one of 
its chain. He took over the Toledo 
Factories Building, an incubator of 
infant industries which had been 
built some years before by a group 
of citizens under general sponsorship 
of the Chamber of Commerce. Under 
his management it now houses a 
number of well-known manufacturers. 
It’s an apartment house for indus- 
tries. 

Early in Davis’ development of 
apartment management he provided 
warehouse facilities. Moving-van op- 
eration was closely akin to coal-truck 
operation, so he moved into that, too. 
Now with big fleets of trucks, the 
Sam Davis Company is equipped to 
do all kinds of moving jobs, it can 
store furniture for entire apartments, 
and in recent years it has established 
its own small furniture factory in 


of a chair, a trick he often uses to 
astound an audience. 

“He likes to live luxuriously. He 
goes to Europe now and then and 
at home in a rented manor which was 
built in Revolutionary days, he sur- 
rounds himself with the best of every- 
thing. His big Cadillac automobile 
is driven by a chauffeur whose uni- 
form would match that of any driver 
for a Fifth Avenue dowager. 

“He is still somewhat dictatorial. 

“Labor leaders are optimistic that 
with the re-election of President 
Roosevelt through the support of or- 
ganized labor, he will help to organize 
a powerful Labor Party and support 
Mr. Lewis for the Presidency when 
the time is propitious. 

“He would like to be President of 
the United States.” 

Will John L. Lewis, following his 
past challenging of other labor leaders 
who didn’t obsequiously kowtow to 
him, proceed in the coming four years 
to challenge President Roosevelt and 
all the forces of orderly government? 

Will he attain his Napoleonic am- 
bition to become as autocratic and 
unfettered as Mussolini or Hitler? 
Or will he be put in his place? 


which it repairs equipment and builds 
modern pieces for its furnished apart- 
ments. 

As a result of its activities in heat- 
ing, moving, warehousing and furni- 
ture manufacture, the company has 
virtually applied the mass-production 
idea to the management of apart- 
ments. On an hour’s notice it can 
furnish any of its apartments com- 
pletely, from furniture, floor cover- 
ings, and kitchen equipment to linens 
and silverware. Warehousing and 
mass buying enable it to carry com- 
plete stocks. Likewise, it can pack, 
crate, and move an outfit of house- 
hold goods to another city or it can 
send its vans after an incoming 
tenant and do all the work of mov- 
ing. 

As in many other businesses, some 
of the real estate of the Sam Davis 
Company was a bit bothersome a few 
years ago. But in the pinch, the com- 
pany’s weirdly diversified operations 
actually saved the day. Diversity of 
tenants—government, industries, and 
householders—provided a relatively 
steady income ; and diversity of busi- 
ness—coal, moving and warehous- 
ing—filled in the gaps. 


Lewis visited his friend General 
Hugh S. Johnson in the hospital not 
so very long ago. He looked serious. 
“‘What’s the matter, John?” the Gen- 
eral asked. 

“Sometimes I think I take myself 
too seriously,” he replied. 

Was he right? 


Selling 
Securities 


Too many security salesmen are using 1928- 
29 sales methods for 1937-38 sales conditions. 


Make your security sales presentation more 
effective. Gear it to existing conditions. 


More Sales 


Babson Institute Training in Security Selling 
contains the facts which are absolutely essen- 
tial to success in selling securities and shows 
how to use these facts in a way which means 
—More Sales. 


Get for yourself this ee which 
can help you DO THIS JOB of SELLING 
SECURITIES RIGHT. 

Write today for our free booklet, 2022 — 
“Security Salesmanship—the Profession”. 


BABSON INSTITUTE, Babson Park 
(Extension Division) Mass. 
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$ in Inventions 


Glass Skyscrapers? 


All indications seem to point to 
extraordinary activity in building 
during the coming year. And all 
sorts of innovations in style, materials 
and workmanship are expected. 

One of the most startling was 
described by an architectural engi- 
neer, speaking recently before some 
of the nation’s leading architects and 
construction experts. This was the 
fast-developing use of structural 
glass. Already there is an increasing 
demand for it for use in kitchens and 
bathrooms in homes, for fireplace fac- 
ing and exterior facing on new build- 
ings, and in modernization work. 
But this engineer predicted practical 
skyscrapers whose exteriors would be 
entirely of glass. 

One type of structural glass is 
manufactured in the same way as 
ordinary glass, with coloring ingredi- 
ents added, to color it and make it 
opaque. It can be surfaced with any 
of the finishes applied to ordinary 
glass—acid-etching, sand blasting, 
and inlay with other colored glass. 


Glass for Heat-Prevention 


Another “future product” is a 
glass-faced lightweight cast stone. 

Still another is a plate glass which 
prevents infra-red rays from passing 
through. Since these rays carry more 
than half of the heat from the sun, 
this material should be particularly 
important in temperature control. 
Plate-glass windows made from it 
will reduce air-conditioning bills, pro- 
vide greater comfort in houses that 
have no air conditioning, protect 
flowers in florist shops, make decora- 
tive porch awnings, etc. 

Glass in fibrous form is also prov- 
ing useful as insulating material in 
ice refrigerators, refrigerated rail- 
road cars, and similar applications. 
It is being produced also in the form 
of blankets for insulating ovens, boil- 
ers and ducts, and for pipe insulation. 

Speaking of insulation, one well- 
known structural brand has been im- 
proved and is now water, moisture 
and vapor proof. This has been done 
by coating sides and edges with a 
special asphalt, and covering one side 
with a bright aluminum compound. 


For Small Business 


Air conditioning will be standard 
equipment in many of the new build- 
ings now being planned. And new 
equipment to suit varying needs is 
constantly being developed. 

One new line of unit conditioners 


does a complete job, including cool- 
ing and dehumidifying, heating and 
humidifying, and cleaning and air 
circulation. Each element is a com- 
plete and separable section, in a com- 
pact cabinet, and each is available in 
a range of air and coil capacities to 
suit almost any load characteristic. 
One section contains the complete fan 
assembly, with motor; another the 
complete coil and humidifying assem- 
bly ; and the third the base and clean- 
ing elements. Any section can be 
shipped and handled separately; the 
simplest possible installation is the 
result. The humidifying and heating 
elements can be omitted if required. 
The equipment is especially adaptable 
for restaurants, stores and offices. 


Just as You Like It 


An advertising sign which has 
been very popular and successful in 
Europe has just been introduced here. 
It allows the advertiser a good deal 
of latitude in his choice of presenta- 
tion, with very little effort. 

The sign consists of a collection of 
luminous letter blocks which spell out 
any desired message either letter by 
letter, by syllables, or by words or 
phrases. Each block is a complete 
one-letter sign, capable of turning on 
and off its ten-watt bulb at any speed 
in relation to other letters. The 
blocks are pushed together for 
mechanical and electrical coupling, 
but there is no wiring, no motors, 
and nothing to wear out or repair, the 
manufacturer claims. 

The sequence and timing are regu- 
lated by adjustment knobs in each 
block. The advertiser can arrange 
the boxes in any way he pleases—in 
straight-line groups, stacked hori- 
zontally or vertically, suspended, or 
even scattered about the window. 


News About Ribbons, Ladders 


Two standard products now being 
made of new materials are a ladder 
and a typewriter ribbon. 

Aluminum is being used for the 
ladder to make it lighter, cleaner, 
stronger, non-combustible, and safer 
(because there is no danger of 
splinters). 

For the first time, synthetic yarn 
is being used to make typewriter rib- 
bons. Advantages claimed are a finer 
texture than ever before attained, 
letters which have the appearance of 
printed type, longer ink life and ex- 
ceptional durability——-A. M. Forses. 


* 


Readers may feel free to write Forses 
for further information about any of the 
items which appear in this department, or 
for any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company, 
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THE PROFITS FROM 
PROMISING SECURITIES 


—are made only by knowing 
WHEN to buy and sell. 


Although they may not be able to foresee 
changing trends in market structure and 
prices of individual securities, most invest- 
ors are well aware of the cyclic theory of 
market movements. 

But statistical data, alone, does not pro- 
vide the information that is essential if 
profits are to be made with better than 
average consistency. Recent market history 
proves that conclusively. The stock market 
list is filled with examples of stocks with 
no earnings selling well in advance of 
those with comparatively large per share 
income; of stocks with little or no “book 
value” selling at relatively high levels 
while others sell even below their “liquidat- 
ing value”; of stocks that have doubled in 
value without material improvement in 
their statistical position. 


What Makes Price Change 


Prices are human conclusions. They are, 
therefore, the result of not only of what 
people think but of the action they take 
because of what they think. And it is that 
factor which makes for vast inconsistencies 
in the market prices of stocks having simi- 
lar relative worth. 

Dependent upon the degree in which you 
anticipate price changes and market trends 
you make money in the market. But 
analysis of statistical data alone cannot 
supply this information. Of equal or even 
greater importance is interpretation of the 
technical factors which control market ac- 
tion. And that information can be gained 
only through constant analysis of the 
market itself. 

Through these methods Mr. Wetsel has 
anticipated every major market trend and 
most of the intermediary movements in the 
last decade. 


Profits of Anticipation 


Again, profits are being made in the market. 
But all stocks do not act alike. While some are 
climbing others barely maintain their prices or 
even react. Telling investors of these indicated 
trends in advance Mr. Wetsel not only advises 
WHAT to buy, hold or sell, but makes possible 
the added profits of acting in time. 

Today his specific recommendations are followed 
by hundreds of investors—in every state and many 
foreign countries. Yet because of the extent of his 
following the fees are now most modest. 


Send for Current Recommendations— 
Free 


If you are interested in gaining such advan- 
tages for your account, send coupon for our 
booklet “How to Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate It’s Growth.”” Learn what are fore- 
casting factors and what are not. See how 
market movements are being foretold with a 
greater degree of accuracy than many believe 
possible. Together with this interesting informa- 
tive booklet will be sent Mr. Wetsel’s latest 
analysis of the market and specific (buy, hold or 
sell) recommendations. Mail coupon now. See for 
yourself the value of having this pertinent timely 
information. 
RR 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


The Only Investment Counsel Organization 
Under the Direction of Mr. Wetsel 


Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your informative booklet 
free. F-702 














Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


EVERAL component forces dif- 
Q reat to evaluate at this writing 

(Feb. 8) are pulling and tug- 
ging at the stock market, and the 
power and direction of the resulting 
movement are things which only the 
market’s future action can reveal. 

But the “indication of distribution” 
as shown by a two-point chart of the 
Times average, which was mentioned 
in the Feb. 1 “Outlook,” has been 
rendered clearer as the reason for it 
has come to light. Inquiry in the 
Street also bears out the chart indi- 
cation. Certain speculative and in- 
vestment interests have been dispos- 
ing of their holdings, wisely or un- 
wisely, ever since the fateful “man- 
date to ‘master’ business” was given 
last November. 

Such interests feel surer of their 
position now that the queer ethics 
of the New Deal stand exposed in 
the manner in which, two weeks after 
Mr. Lewis’s demand, it is proposed 
to pay the election debt to his faction 
of organized labor. With the Su- 
preme Court “packed,” it will be a 
simple matter to implement the CIO 
with the legislation it has demanded. 

But the stronger market force at 
the moment appears to be the ex- 
cellent showing of profits and busi- 
ness activity. The known and pon- 





DAILY AVESAGE OF FIFTY STOCKS 


derable is always foremost. Earnings 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation were 
a pleasant surprise and an instant 


stimulus. Taken with other good 
profit showings, they account for the 
renewed bulge in the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average close to 190. 

Despite floods and strikes, business 
has held a steady forward course, and 
experience teaches that the specula- 
tive public is prone to act as if con- 
ditions long existent will endure. Ad- 
mittedly, it will take a great deal of 
“master-minding” to shake confi- 
dence, and that should be borne in 
mind while our eyes are open to the 
serious possibilities—even probabili- 
ties. 

Another factor, which the writer 
has so far forborne to mention, is the 
threat of unleashed inflation. The 
Chinese have a centuries’-old saying, 
“Tt is always later than we think.” 
Have we passed the turning-back 
point? How soon will the last liberty 
of private initiative run out, how 
soon the “last straw” be added to the 
camel’s back of Government debt? 
How soon will the “dance of death” 
—euphemistically called “inflation” 
—begin? We know only that Gov- 
ernment spending runs ahead of re- 
cord revenues, that the second four 
years, during which business is to be 
“mastered,” has barely begun. 

It may be that the Supreme Court 
will stand as the bulwark it was 
meant to be. Perhaps fiscal and 
monetary sanity will be restored be- 
fore it is too late. The recovery move- 
ment may be strong enough to sweep 
all before it. Marketwise, we can 
only repeat our recent advice to take 
profits on all but long-pull speculative 
commitments in anticipation of an 
intermediate downturn. “When in 
doubt,” says an old market maxim, 
“stay out.” 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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- WALL STREET POINTERS 


Stocks to Sell, 
Stocks to Buy 


Joseph D. Goodman 


F is advisable for owners of securi- 





ties periodically to go over their 

holdings and ascertain whether 
switches are desirable. The points to 
consider are (1) whether existi 
profits are satisfactory, and (2) if the 
chances for a larger percentage of 
profit exist in other issues. 

It seems to this writer at the pres- 
ent time, that the cream of the up- 
ward movement is over in the follow- 
ing stocks, that further rises will be 
small in point of percentage. It is 
even possible that some of these 
stocks might have reached their 
peaks. An appreciation of more than 
20 per cent. above present prices 
hardly appears warranted, hence 
switches are advised to stocks in the 
second list, where advances of 50 
per cent. or more are reasonable ex- 
pectations. Some could advance 100 
per cent. 


Present 
Approx. Price 

Ee ae 75 
RORDMEEEE Scechacxece tegevences 133 
Amorinem: TGRR O66 00s. ods ca 106 
Allied Chemical ........5....c00. 238 
American Smelting.............. 94 
American Tel. & Tel............ 182 
General Motors ................ 68 
ee ka ky eoumihiiin 34 
TE Re Be ae 127 
BO hee ke oe 173 
General Electric................ 62 
International Nickel ............ 64 
Johns-Manville ................ 146 
SD WE SG bons cs cs cccuens 105 
i acy ceteatne 89 
PORE Bed ariwnidetews'sa cebu 58 
International Harvester ......... 105 
Procter & Gamble............... 62 


_ Switches are advised to the follow- 
ing: 


Am. Power & Light ............ 13 
Electric Bond & Share ......... 25 
Liggett & Myers “B”........... 113 

(hex 08 AE eh lar a a ad 35 
ROOD Si chiditla tosdedialeecie Jute ies 77 
Nat. Power & Light ............ 12 
Cons. Edison of N. Y. .......... 46 
American Water Works ......... 26 
American Radiator ............. 28 
Atlantic Refining ............... 34 
a GPR ED OT TREES ee 27 
Consolidated Oil ............... 16 
2k PRS eee 23 








ALL LOW-PRICED STOCKS 
ARE NOT CHEAP 


—Some turn out to be very expensive! 


Have you noticed the great activity in low-priced stocks recently? This 
is because so many people have been buying “cats and dogs” on the 
theory that they are “cheap.” 


This is a poor practice and one which can result only in losses. 


A stock is not cheap simply because it is low in price. Often a low price 
is a good reason why a stock should be avoided—it may indicate poor 
earning power. A stock is cheap only when it sells low in relation to 
probable earnings. 


Investors Research Bureau of Syracuse, New York, has been signally 
successful in selecting low-priced issues which really ARE cheap— 
stocks which have real value back of them. Their success in this field 
is demonstrated by the fact that most of the low-priced issues which 
they have singled out during recent months have enjoyed good advances. 
Some of them have gone up spectacularly. 


ANOTHER LOW-PRICED STOCK 
WHICH LOOKS PROMISING 


Investors Research Bureau has selected another issue which also looks 
particularly promising. It is a stock in which you might, during the 
months ahead, secure greater-than-usual profit. It is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. It may be bought now for around $15 a share. 


How long it will be available at that figure, however, we do not know. 
The name of this stock will be sent to you absolutely free. We shall 
also send you an interesting little book, “MAKING MONEY IN 
STOCKS.” There will be absolutely no charge and no obligation. Just 
address: INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC., DIV. 445, 
CHIMES BLDG., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SIMPLY FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


7 
| 
Div. 445, Chimes Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. ! 
| Send me the name of the low-priced stock which looks | 
l particularly promising. Also a copy of “MAKING MONEY | 
l IN STOCKS.” This does not obligate me in any way. 1 
| | 
I | 
oi aid ons Sia gimiahe hainia'apahm 1a we RAI « «hata «Sea ee wean 
: a at a glide Se ewe Esk Kae Ree ie CP eeu evcketes 
. Ti lee es an es eeteldbe us GUNG hh otaacdidtins ebbod 
l Kindly PRINT name and address PLAINLY ] 


SEIT erect Se Oe Re ae EES cnaaaoael 
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Big business is staying 
in increasing numbers at The 
Waldorf-Astoria. Yet the growing 
total of Waldorf registrations 
makes no difference in the per- 
sonal attention we devote to the 
comfort of each individual guest. 

President 


THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


ParkAve + 49%htoS0thSts +« NewYork 


SO cate nee mim 











What 7Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor? 


Dunine the past 
four weeks the stock recommenda- 
tions of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The 
names of these favored stocks and 
the prices at which they are recom- 
mended are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almost invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send 
you without obligation this list of 
12 outstanding stocks—a list avaii- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.71 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ". e Boston , Mass. 
ee egies er ema 


The value of Fornes MAGAZINE 
to the advertiser is based upon 
its essential value to the reader 
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VOC ...icccccseccces 18 
SUMO PPORUCHS ... oc cckoccscce 15 
OEP Lee eee 50 
National Cash Register.......... 36 
SE MOE wcncabestvesovess 34 
Standard Gas $4 pref. .......... 27 
Butler Bros. conv. pref. ........ 31 
ee ee ee 19 
American Colortype ............ 19 
ee re 30 
Amer. Sumatra Tobacco ........ 24 
he a a ae 17 
TE ketone chs chatiensaee 53 
SS eee 45 


Special attention is called at this 
time to Electric Bond & Share, now 
about $25. The present “break-up” 
value is around $50 a share. Based 
on present earnings trend, it appears 
entirely probable that the company 
will this year begin to receive divi- 
dends on many of its holdings not 
now paying dividends, in which case 
EBS could double in value. Its pur- 
chase is confidently recommended. 


Opportunity in Butler? 


More than a year ago, this column 
called attention to Interstate Depart- 
ment Stores at $14 a share, which 
has since advanced to $37 and re- 
sumed dividends. A similar oppor- 
tunity seems to present itself in the 
case of Butler Bros., now $14, and 
with estimated earnings for 1936 of 
$1.70, and probably $2.50 or more 
for this year. Last year a 60c divi- 
dend was paid. Sales last year were 
around $70 millions, whereas present 
market valuation of the company’s 
securities is but $22 millions. In the 
case of Sears, Roebuck, and Mont- 
gomery Ward, the market value of 
the securities is about equal to annual 
sales. Butler has been in business for 
fifty years, and is a well-managed 
concern. The preferred stock, per- 
haps, will have most appeal, selling 
at $30, paying $1.50, and being con- 
vertible into two shares of common. 
It would seem that if the common 
stock should earn $2.50 this year, 
it would sell for at least $25, probably 
more; and the preferred, being con- 
vertible, would sell for twice the price 
of the common. 

It is obvious to any observer that 
a great need exists for buildings of 
nearly every description, the shortage 
in housing being particularly acute. 
Building’s turn, however, is still last 
in the economic cycle, for the simple 
reason that (unless building is to be 
completely subsidized by the Govern- 
ment) there can be no substantial 
recovery of the building industry un- 
til a great number of men get 20 per 
cent. of the price of a house in their 
bank accounts. As the general busi- 
ness recovery continues, an increas- 
ing number of men will achieve that 
state, and a steadily increasing vol- 
ume of building is in sight. In fact, 


a competent authority predicts a 39 
per cent. increase over 1936 for a 
$3,715,000,000 total, which includes 
a 49 per cent. increase in residential 
building for a $1,250,000,000 total. 
On this basis, therefore, it is plain that 
companies should do well this and 
next year where engaged in manufac- 
turing and supplying necessities for 
the building trade. A good percentage 
of rise is likely in the case of the 
following stocks: 

Alpha Portland Cement, previous- 
ly recommended at $23, now $39. 

American Encaustic Tiling, as a 
speculation, now $11. 

American Radiator, the outstand- 
ing leader in the field, now $29, pre- 
viously recommended at $22. 

General Bronze, now $12, a good 
speculation. 

The oil industry in general is facing 
an excellent year. Oil stocks were 
recommended a year ago, when Skel- 
ly was $15, and Texas Corp., $22. 
Switches from these are advised to 
those in the group which have not 
yet advanced a great deal; that is, 
Atlantic Refining, Consolidated Oil, 
Pure Oil, Socony-Vacuum. 

Advance release by air mail, or a 
telegraphic summary of this regular 
article, will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 








POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. - 
Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


(HisHoum &@ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 














LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“*THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 


February 5, 1937 
TH Board of Directors on February 3, 
1937 declared a regular  nepe| divi- 
dend of 50c and an extra dividend of 50c per 
share on the Common Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable March 31, 1937 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on 
March 12, 1937. Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice-President & Treasurer 








San Francisco, California 
February 2, 1937 

At a pong the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil pany of California held today, 
a regular dividend number forty-four of twenty- 
five cents a share and an extra dividend of five 
cents a share were declared, both dividends 
payable on March fifteenth, nineteen thirty-seven, 
to all stockholders of record as shown by the 
transfer books of the corporation in Fran- 
cisco and New York, at the close of business 
on February fifteenth, nineteen thirty-seven. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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Here’s An Easy Way to 


Replace your hit-or-miss methods with 
proven market practices. This sure- 
fire book tells you how and why. 


OU MUST ACT to make money in the security markets. 

But you must do more than just act. You must know 
which is the RIGHT action, which the WRONG. Market 
habits, market theories, market rules for success are con- 
stantly changing. Have you brought your own knowledge 
up-to-date or are you still taking losses and just hoping 
for the profits that should be yours? 


Here is the one recent book that will put you definitely 
on the path to a new knowledge of market conditions, rules 
and a new grasp of profitable operation technique. 


STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS 


by R. W. SCHABACKER 


Author of “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” and 
“TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS.” 


NITIATES YOU into the stock market of today and to- 

morrow. Takes you out of the ranks of the thousands 
who will always lose and places you among the pro- 
fessionals. 


AND NOW IT COSTS LESS—Due to the heavy sale of 
this popular volume, it is now possible to announce a spe- 
cial reduction for cash purchasers. “Stock Market Profits” 
is priced at $5.00. But you can save 20% on this valuable 
book by purchasing it for cash NOW. FORBES cannot 
guarantee this special low price after the present limited 
edition is exhausted—so play safe and order your copy at 
once. Use the coupon below and take this important step 
toward bigger and more certain profits in present-day 
markets. 


Mail This Coupon TODAY for Your Copy 


—------—-—-—-—-- ---- - Fj 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Send me a COPY of R. W. Schabacker’s recent book, “STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS,” at the special cash price of $4.00, saving me 20% from 
the regular price of $5.00. My remittance is enclosed. For New York 
City orders, add 8c to cover sales tax for the relief of the unemployed. 


eee ee eee eee EHHHSHEHETEHEH HEHE SHEE EEHHEHEHETEH ESE HEEHE HEHEHE HEH EEE EES 
Co 80 OOS COS SEPMSEDRSVOSSCHSESBSECECESCEHOSCOHDHSOSEHOOOSCHETOOEEHTHOCESOHER SOCCER CORES 


TITLE and FIRM 
( Check here if you prefer to be billed at $5.00. Charge orders will 


be filled only if complete information requested above is geen. wt 


Market Profits! 





A Partial List of Subjects 


selected at random from the hun- 
dreds covered in this amazing 
book: 


How to “Buy Low and Sell High” 
Business and Market Barometers 

The New Approach to Market Profits 
Fundamental vs. Technical Factors 
Rules for Avoiding Loss 

How to Detect Market Turns 

The Securities Exchange Act 

Its Effect on Future Trading 

Profits in Short-Swing Trading 

Will the 1929 Peak Be Reached? 

How to Anticipate Big Moves 

The Dow Theory Evaluated 

Should You Average Down? 

How to Use the Compromise Principle 
Successful Principles of Margin Trading 
Stock vs. Commodity Trading 

How to Trade in Commodities 

Value of the Cyclical Theory 

How to Handle a Bad Commitment 
Figure Charts—Are They Really Helpful? 
How to Avoid Worry 

Why Prices Move Counter to Reason 
Professionals “Cross” the Public 

How to Join the Successful Group 
Vertical-Line Charts vs. Figure Charts 
How Useful Are Advisory Services? 
How to Select Winning Stocks 

The Coupled Formula for Profit 

Profits from Plain Common-Sense 

How to Spot Fake Stocks 

Automatic Theories for Trading 
Government Regulation and Charts 
Sample Schedule for Risk Diversification 
Selecting the Proper Market Service 
Proper Use of Stop Orders 

How to Correct Market Timidity 


375 Pages. ..11 Illustrations 
12 Chapters ... 436 Subjects 
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STOCKS -. i: 


they be a leader in 1937? 


¥ 
OUTLOOK for 
BONDS- 


are they too high to buy? 


5 
INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS -... 


they selling “at discount”? 


y 
BASIC LABOR 
DEMANDS- 





should investors “sit down’’? 
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Babson’s Reports 
Dept. 104-1, Babson Park, Mass. 


Send me the mentioned reports 
—gratis and no obligation. 
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Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of 
stock price trends; a_ specific 
technical review of from 30 to 
40 stocks and other important 
and valuable market comment 
and opinion. Prepared by H. 
M. Gartley and his associates, 
outstanding authorities on the 
technical interpretation of stock 
price movements. f 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 
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High-Yielding 
Preferred Stocks 
For Income 


Edward L. Barnes 
To= common complaint of invest- 


ors is the low income which in- 

vested funds produce. In directing 
attention to securities yielding 6 per 
cent. or higher, or three times what 
can be obtained in so-called riskless 
investments, it must be self-evident 
that the recommended preferred 
stocks require close watching. 

Since business is coming out of 
a prolonged depression, there is justi- 
fication for buying certain high yield- 





The company markets its products 
under the well-known trade names of 


“Gold Stripe,” “K-T-C” and 
“Onyx.” It also features an-adjust- 
able type of hosiery and has arranged 
for selective distribution of the 
“Onyx” line to the wholesale trade. 
“Gold Stripe” is distributed through 
more than 4,000 exclusive dealers, 
and is advertised locally. Ten retail 
stores also are owned. 

Columbia Pictures preferred is 
sound. It is convertible until Novem- 
ber 15, 1941, into nine-tenths of a 
share of common. Strictly a producer 
of films, without theatres, Columbia 
maintained operations on a profitable 
basis throughout the depression. 
Trade prestige built up through re- 
lease of outstanding features has per- 
mitted Columbia to secure new ac- 
counts and to obtain better playing 
dates and price terms on its feature 
films. This is a cumulative process 
and will help to insure against too 
sudden a reversal of earnings. 

Federal Light & Traction is a hold- 
ing company with capitalization con- 
servative enough to permit of sub- 








stantial earnings on its preferred, and 


HIGH-YIELDING PREFERRED STOCKS—COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


: Div. (All Appr. Call 
Preferred Cumulative) Price Price 
Columbia Pict. ........ $2.75 44 54 
B. F. Goodrich........ 5.00 83 100 
Holly Sugar .......... 700 113 115 
Ch Sr 7.00 106 120 
LS ES ORY “Ss ) 6.00 100 100 
Paret Dent, Sies.....sse0% 700 113 110 
Gotham Silk H........ 7.00 94 «110 
Houdaille-Hersh. ..... 2.50 41 45 


*Parent-company debt only. 





3-Yr. Avge. pa 
1933-1935 Int. & Pfd. No. of 
Int. & Div. Div. Debt Pfd. 
Yield Coverage Needs (Millions) Shares 
6.2% 5.3 $ 206,250 Nil 75,000 
6.0 0.9 4,760,000 $47.0 412,031 
6.2 2.1 405,000 4.0 25,000 
6.6 0.7 6,300,000 Nil 900,000 
6.0 1.5 1,658,000 11.1* 44,374 
6.2 20.4 181,000 Nil 25,927 
7.4 0.6 332,000 2.1 27,204 
6.1 25 436,000 Nil 174,431 





ing, second-grade or low-grade pre- 
ferreds to augment income in these 
days of extraordinarily. low -money 
rates. But when industry is depressed, 
some of these stocks cannot earn full 
or even partial dividend requirements. 

An exception should be made in 
the case of First National Stores pre- 
ferred which sells on a_ high-yield 
basis because of its call price rather 
than because of limited coverage of 
dividends. Of the issues described 
here, it has the widest protection in 
earnings and it deserves a high in- 
vestinent rating considering the com- 
pany’s capital structure and the stable 
nature of the business. A fly in the 
ointment: The stock might be called, 
and buyers should be careful not to 
pay too much premium over the re- 
demption price of 110. 

Gotham Silk Hosiery preferred is 
speculative, but with latest earnings 
displaying a rising trend, dividends 
appear safe for a time at least. Prog- 
ress is being made in paying off the 
small dividend arrearage. 


even on its common stock. About 72 
per cent. of revenues is secured from 
electric service and 18 per cent. from 
the distribution of natural gas. The 
communities served are largely the 
population and trading centers of 
otherwise thinly-populated regions in 
seven states west of the Mississippi. 
The areas being dependent econom- 
ically on mining, lumbering, agricul- 
ture and livestock -raising, the com- 
pany is subject to relatively wide 
fluctuations during periods of broad 
economic changes. 

In line with the sharp, sustained 
recovery by the “commodity indus- 
tries” upon which the service terri- 
tory is primarily dependent, revenues 
were within 10 per cent. of previous 
peak levels by the end of 1935; con- 
tinued sharp expansion brought gross 
for the twelve months to September 
30, 1936, to a new all-time peak. 
Expenses were held under control 
and fixed charges reduced. 

Holly Sugar preferred is among the 
better-quality investments described 

















here. The second-largest Western 
beet-sugar producer, it has improved 
its position considerably during the 
last three years, and has re-attained 
profitable operations after several 
years of losses. These improved re- 
sults have been made possible chiefly 
by the new beet-purchasing policy 
adopted in 1932 by the leading beet- 
sugar companies, under which beets 
have been purchased on a sliding- 
scale contract depending on prices 
realized from the sale of sugar. 

Curtis Publishing preferred is esti- 
mated to have barely covered its reg- 
ular dividend requirements in the last 
year. The large amount of preferred 
stock outstanding and the failure of 
profits to increase as fast as those of 
certain competitors cause the stock to 
sell on a high-yield basis. Dividend 
arrears approximate $8 a share. The 
company’s proportion of total maga- 
zine advertising gradually has been 
curtailed as the result of increased 
competition. Loss of relative position 
in the women’s and weekly magazine 
fields continued through 1934, but has 
since been checked. 


B. F. Goodrich 


B. F. Goodrich present $5 pre- 
ferred is the result of a recapitaliza- 
tion which, among other things, 
wiped out large dividend arrearage 
on the old preferred stock. Profits 
have shown a wide gain in the last 
year, and there is now splendid cov- 
erage for dividends, but the rubber 
industry is one subject to violent fluc- 
tuations in earning power. The com- 
pany is one of the four leading domes- 
tic manufacturers of rubber goods, 
making automobile tires and tubes, 
rubber footwear, mechanical goods, 
etc. Although better diversified than 
most tire concerns, Goodrich obtains 
more than one-half of total revenue 
from sales of automobile tires and 
tubes. The major portion is sold to 
the replacement trade, but original 


equipment demand is important. Of | 
considerable benefit to profits has | 


been the increasingly large return 
from sales of mechanical rubber goods 
and sundries. 

Houdaille-Hershey Class “A”’ stock 
is the senior obligation. Dividends are 
protected by ample earnings under 
existing active conditions in the mo- 
tor industry. It is understood that 
automotive products contribute well 
over half of total sales, though by 
introduction of new lines, particularly 
in the refrigerator-equipment division, 
the company has obtained lucrative 
diversification since 1933. Hydraulic 
shock absorbers and bumpers are 
among the more important products. 
With demand prospects for the 1937 
season unusually favorable, Houdaille 
should continue to score gradual earn- 
ings improvement. 
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In a minute and a half! 


THINGS happen fast today. One cannot afford to be 
just a little too late. 

So business men turn to the telephone to reach as- 
sociates across the street or across the continent. So 
fast is “Long Distance” today that connections are made 
(on the average) in one and one half minutes. 

Its speed, convenience and dependability are what 


make the telephone so helpful to so many people. 



























BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



















































This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these Debentures for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation 
of an offer to buy, any such Debentures. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 








The Electric Auto-Lite Company 





$10,000,000 





4% Debentures due 1952 





Convertible until January 31, 1947 unless previously redeemed 





Maturity Date, February 1, 1952 







Price 104142% 


(plus accrued interest from February 1, 1937 to date of delivery) 








Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in states in 
which the sndcealenell are qualified to act as dealers in securities a 
in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 







LEHMAN BROTHERS 
HEMPHILL, NOYES &CO. CHAS. D. BARNEY &CO. 







February 3, 1937 
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Automobile Strikes Punish Many Industries 


It is estimated that 6,000,000 workers—one out of every seven em- 
ployed in the United States—owe their jobs directly or indirectly to 
the automobile industry. The above chart shows the activities chiefly 
affected. Railroad carloadings total 3,500,000 in hauling raw ma- 
terials, parts, etc., for automobiles, of which, since 1930, more than 
40 per cent. have been manufactured by General Motors. 


News of the Motor World 


Norman G. Shidle 


G. M. Serves Public Good 


Much might be said on both sides 
of the General Motors’ strike, per- 
haps, if one viewed industrial rela- 
tionships in the automotive industry 
as an economist and sociologist rather 
than as a business man or unionist. 
But after war breaks out the useful- 
ness of the sociologist is temporarily 
past. Generals and diplomats must 
dominate action. 

When history views the present 
strike, General Motors’ executives 
will be shown to have served the pub- 
lic interest vitally by refusing to ac- 
cept the illegal doctrine that might 
makes right, even when the holding 
of their plants for ransom seemed to 
be condoned publicly by high Gov- 
ernment officials. Even under strong 
provocation General Motors Corpora- 
tion did not resort to retaliatory 
physical force. 

Its executives will be credited, too, 
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with preserving remarkable emotional 
balance in their approach to each re- 
curring crisis—particularly in the face 
of personalized fits of temper by the 
Secretary of Labor, where a purely 
judicial attitude was properly to have 
been expected if the Government was 
to play its most constructive role. The 
Corporation officials didn’t “get mad.” 
Similar calm on the part of its em- 
ployees kept from work by the putsch 
for power of a militant minority was 
not to be expected. 


Strike Sales Effects 


Competitors of General Motors 
have profited temporarily from the 
strike. The “independents” as well 
as Chrysler and Ford have gone for- 
ward rapidly during the weeks of 
General Motors inactivity. But total- 
industry output for January was well 
behind that of 1936. With the addi- 
tion of flood troubles, February gives 








little promise of exceeding last year’s 
poor February. 

The vast net of supply industries, 
reaching into all parts of the country, 
together with their employees are suf- 
fering materially from continued Gen- 
eral Motors curtailment. 

The only remotely good effect of 
the strike is that General Motors deal- 
ers probably have lower used-car 
stocks to-day than at any time in 
many years—at a time when too-high 
used-car stocks are normally feared. 
It was piling up of used cars last 
Winter, it will be recalled, that made 
February, 1936, production drop to 
287,000 as against 364,000 in Janu- 
ary. 

Rear-Engined Cars Again 


Last month we opined that grant- 
ing of a rear-engined-car patent to 
Henry Ford did not presage a defi- 
nite move toward such a car either 
by Ford or any other large-scale man- 
ufacturer. We still think so. 

There can be no question, how- 
ever, that the publicity on the Ford 
patent revived much interest and 
conversation about this type of car 
within the industry as well as outside. 
When the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers met in Detroit last month, 
rear-engine car possibilities were the 
subject of numerous corridor-conver- 
sations, although such constructions 
got but limited attention at the formal 
sessions. Experimental work on such 
cars, long in existence, probably is 
getting a bit more impetus than be- 
fore. The odds are still against the 
introduction of such a car by a major 
manufacturer, before 1939 models at 
the earliest. 


On the Automotive Newsway 


Chevrolet has just completed a 
$1,000 prize contest among its deal- 
ers for the best examples of Christmas 
accessory displays. . . . Studebaker is 
running a $10,000 prize contest for 
the best 50-word statement on “Why 
I bought a used car backed by the 
Studebaker used-car pledge.”. 
Cadillac has worked up distinctive 
tags and warranty papers for use in 
a new “reconditioned” car program 
just begun. . . . Packard has orders 
for fifteen Super-Eights for the Jap- 
anese Imperial household. . . . Last 
year salesmen bought 10.6 per cent. 
of Chrysler car output; housewives, 
6.9 per cent.; merchants, 6.4 per 
cent.; “retired” persons, 4.6 per 
cent.; and doctors, 4.3 per cent. ... 
Final 1936 figures show total passen- 
ger-car production for U. S. and Can- 
ada as 3,807,371 ; trucks, 680,987... . 
General Motors has acted to protect 
group life-insurance benefits for all 
employees idle through  strikes— 
strikers and non-strikers alike. 


